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THE ETHICS OF PROPERTY. 


MvucHu has been written lately on capital and labor—on the 
great question between the “ haves” and the “ have-nots,” which 
underlies all social and political issues. I propose to say a 
few words upon that question. And the reason which leads 
me to do so is this: that I shall approach it from a point of 
view usually lost sight of or ignored. <A considerable number 
of contributions to its discussion lies before me as I write—pub- 
lications in various languages, and of all sorts and kinds; from 
the folio to the fly-sheet, from the reasoned treatise to the rhetor- 
ical tract. As I turn them over, I find invocations of selfish- 
ness and of sentiment, pleas on behalf of civilization and on be- 
half of our common humanity, appeals to acts of the legislature 
and to the teachings of political economy. To all the considera- 
tions thus urged I cheerfully allow due weight. It is true that 
doctrines incompatible with the fair order of civilized life are 
self-condemned. As true is it, that the common good of all man- 
kind is an end which we are ever bound to keep in view. Both 
selfishness and sentiment must be reckoned with as permanent 
factors in our nature. Political economy cannot be put aside 
with a Carlylean anathema as “the dismal science,” although 
perhaps more sad nonsense has been talked about it during the 
present century than about any other subject, with the possible 
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exception of sanitation. ‘Some reverence for the laws ourselves 
have made” is an essential condition of the political freedom 
which we all prize so highly. But none of these things goes to 
the root of the matter. The first fact about man, as Aristotle 
taught the world 2,000 years ago, is that he is a moral being, 
having perception of right and wrong, justice and injustice. 
“The law of conscience,” echoes the great English philosopher 
of the last century, “is the law which we are born under.” The 
moral law is the rule of economics, the life of legislation, the 
tutor of philanthropy, the foundation of civilization, the guard- 
ian of sentiment, and the curb of selfishness. These are not the 
flourishes of rhetoric; they are the words of truth and sober- 
ness. The moral law, I say, is supreme reason ruling over all 
rational existence throughout the universe, either by its man- 
dates or by its penalties; sovereign over society, as over the 
individuals of whom society is composed. To obey it is the great 
good of nations as of men; to violate it, the chief evil. If the 
moral law is this—and if it is not this it is nothing—to it, in 
the last instance, must the appeal be made, in the great contro- 
versy concerning property now agitating the world. Why not 
appeal to it in the first instance? 

As a matter of fact, the disputants on this momentous ques- 
tion very seldom do so appeal, either primarily or ultimately. 


** Vom Rechte, das mit uns geboren ist, 
Von dem ist, leider! nie die Frage.” 


I doubt much whether, in the mass of printed matter concerning 
it which I have now before me, there is any attempt to discuss 
it philosophically, as an ethical question. It is truly observed by 
Mazzini that 


“‘The merely analytic and negative philosophy of the last century has 
instilled materialism into our daily practical life, into our habits of thought, 
into our methods of viewing all human things. God is not in the heart of 
the century.” 

Practical atheism is quite compatible with a sincere profession of 
Christianity. And there is no more significant manifestation of it 
than the widely-spreading disbelief in the eternal difference be- 
tween moral good and moral evil; iu the existence of a nature 
of things which is ethical, and from which rights and duties 
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spring; and in the power of human reason to ascertain and for- 
mulate those rights and those duties. Such appears, indeed, to 
me, the worst kind of atheism; for it means, not the rejection of 
this or that formula, wherein the theistic idea has found expres- 
sion, necessarily imperfect, but the non-recognition of the moral 
law, in which the theistic idea is rooted; which necessarily leads 
up to the divine concept; which finds in God and immortality 
its final end and its crown. Take an illustration of what I am 
saying from Professor Jevons’s well-known work, “The State 
in Relation to Labor.” “The first step,” the Professor postu- 
lates, ‘ must be to rid our minds of the idea that there are any 
such things in social matters as abstract rights.” I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, on the contrary, that the first step is clearly to 
apprehend that man’s natural rights exist; and that the second 
is to discern clearly what those rights are and how they are con- 
ditioned. To which I may add, that the third step is to remember 
that political science deals with the living, the complex, the con- 
tingent; that its work is not to play with abstractions nor to 
balance probabilities. Let me apply these rules to the topic be- 
fore us—the ethics of property. 

The first question, then, is whether there is such a thing as a 
“natural right” to private property. Now the word “nature” 
may mean either that which is, or that which ought to be. Tak- 
ing it in the first of these senses, we must maintain, with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, that a desire for property is one of the elements 
of man’s nature. Nay, we may observe the germs of it in ani- 
mals inferior to man in the scale of being. Every one has seen 
the attempts to appropriate and subdue the unconscious made 
by beavers, wasps, ants, and birds. My dog has a keen sense of 
proprietorship in the basket which is his sitting room by day 
and his bed by night. We may safely assent to Mr. Spencer's 
argument, that “if a propensity to personal acquisition be really 
a component of man’s constitution, that cannot be a right form 
of society which allows it no scope.” 

But I would put the matter in another way, which unfortu- 
nately is not Mr. Spencer’s way at all. I do not believe, with 
him, that right and duty are merely “ instincts raisonnés.” I hold 
that in ethics (the rule of what should be, as distinct from 
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what is) we must begin with the facts, not of man’s animal, but 
of his moral, nature—personality, will, consciousness; that invis- 
ible, but most real, world that is the domain, not of the physi- 
cist, but of the metaphysician. It is from personality that all 
rights spring—all rights, not only the rights of men. For to the 
lower animals we may attribute at least quasi rights, in propor- 
tion as they advance toward personality. They are not strictly 
persons; but there is in them an element which is the founda- 
tion of personality; ein Stiick Persinliches, the German philoso- 


pher calls it. And here is the true ground of the legal prohibi- 


tion of cruelty to them. But only man, self-conscious, self- 
determined, morally responsible, is, in the proper sense of the 
word, a person. And of his personality, his liberty of volition 
is the essence. Therein resides human liberty. A man is lord 
of himself. He has an indefeasible right to live out his own life, 
asaman. And he has an indefeasible right to all that is neces- 
sary to enable him to do that. The word person denotes the in- 
dividual as capable of right (rechtsftihig), and in one sense we may 
say that all rights are personal. They spring from personality. 
Let us lay this fundamental truth to heart, for it is of the 
most momentous practical importance. The principle of right, 
I say, is human personality—the ethical idea and psychological 
being of man. From this fount flow all those various natural 
rights that constitute his primordial, inalienable, and impre- 
scriptible inheritance. But the person is found only in society. 
Only in opposition to the “thou” does the “I” arise. It is in 
civilization that the idea of right unfolds itself. And according 
to the degree of civilization—which means man’s consciousness 
of himself and his environment—positive rights vary. The 
more developed the consciousness, the greater the right. Chil- 
dren have not the same positive rights as men; and there are 
states of civilization which are infantine, nay, embryonic. In 
the earliest historical period, the ethical idea is dim, obscure, 
dream-like. Gradually man attains to clearer knowledge of him- 
self and of his ethical end; and the idea of right, little by little, 
purifies and shapes public and private life. To the validity of all 
right the recognition of the community is essential. And when 
in treating of man’s natural rights we pass from the abstract to 
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the concrete, we must ever remember that those rights are condi- 
tioned by the social organism in which man is found. It is 
only by an effort of the imagination that we abstract the individ- 
ual from the community. The primary error of modern publi- 
cists of the Rousseauan school, is to forget this, and to legislate 
for an imaginary man, belonging to a fabulous prehistoric period, 
when 


** Wild through the woods the noble savage ran.” 


The true ideal is not man unclothed, but man clothed upon; 
developed and cultivated to the utmost by society; his affections, 
eapacities, and powers all brought under the sway of reason. 
And the natural rights of this ideal have only an ideal value. 
The individual is a portion of the social organism. His rights 
exist in subordination to that whole of which he is a part. 
They are conditioned by his duties. To which we may add, 
that the whole is before the parts of which it is composed. The 
preservation of the whole is the condition of the existence of the 
parts. And in the last resort, the whole, for its self-preservation, 
possesses a right to dispose of the parts, according to the dictum, 
* Salus populi suprema lex.” 

Now all this holds good of the right of private property. 
Its ultimate ground is necessity, issuing from the reason of 
things. Private property, like individual liberty—of which, in- 
deed, it is a part—is necessary to the full idea of human person- 
ality, to its due explication, its complete development. It is the 
instinct of self-preservation which leads us to appropriate things, 
to convert them into lasting instruments of the will. And a 
thing, being void of self, has no right against a person possessing 
selfhood. Property is a specific instrument of human will and 
of human aims. It is realized liberty. As Locke says: 

‘* Every man has a property in his own person. This nobody has a right 

to but himself. The labor of his body and the work of his hands, we may 
say, are properly his.” 
Yes, we may. And we may say the same of the labor of his 
mind and of the work of his brain. A man has a right to be 
himself, to live out his own life. But the most valuable part of 
his life is the intellectual. He has a right to the fruit of his 
labor. And mental labor is of far more account than physical. 
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But wherein does property really consist? Not in bare pos- 
session. Possession is merely physical. There may be property 
without possession, and possession without property. My watch 
may be in the possession of a thief, but it is still my property. 
Property belongs to the moral realm, the realm of rights. And, 
as I have already observed, it is only in the social organism that 
rights become valid. It is not that the original source of the 
right to property is in the will of the community. The mere 
volition of a tribe, of a nation, of the whole human race, cannot 
really create right, in the philosophical sense of the word. The 
true source of right is in the reason of things, which is ethical. 
But only in civil conditions is the right to property, like all 
rights, realized. And as the right to property becomes valid in 
civil society, so does its possession imply duties to civil society. 
The rights of property and the duties of property spring together 
from the idea of the social organism, and must, therefore, sym- 
metrically correspond. The happiness, nay the maintenance, of 
the state depends upon the balance. The cupidity of human 
nature is ever tending to destroy it. 

To sum up the argument. The right to private property is a 
natural right. It is the expression and the guarantee of moral 
personality, and is therefore inviolable. It is a necessary means 
of the ethical development of the individual, of the explication 
of personality. But, like all rights, it becomes valid only in the 
community in which it is exercised. It is a moral entity, limited 
by the idea of the inviolable personality of others, by the general 
laws and principles of ethics. It is conditioned by correlative 
duties varying in extent, according to the degree of civilization 
and the circumstances of the age. It is held in subordination to 
the supreme claims of the community. It must not be exercised 
arbitrarily, not abused wantonly. It must be used for the good 
of the community in which it is possessed, as well as for the 
good of the possessor. It must be organized in the common- 
wealth; that is, it must be regulated by reason. 

And now, turning aside from these abstract considerations, let 
us look out into the concrete world, and see how things really 
are in respect of property. It will suffice if we confine our atten- 
tion to my own country—the richest country in the world. For 
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what we see there, we may see, in greater or less degree, else- 
where. The tendency is everywhere the same. Think of the 
condition, the economical condition, of this vast city of London 
in which I am writing; of the appalling contrast exhibited by 
the thousands of millionaires and the millions of paupers. Real- 
ize what the words mean—as true of London as of Paris—which 
M. Zola puts into the mouth of Gervaise in “ LZ’ Assommoir ;” 

“‘ Ah! le crevaison des pauvres, les entrailles vides qui crient la faim, les 
besoins des bétes claquant les dents et s'empijffrant des choses immondes, 
dans ce grand Paris, si doré et si flambant.” 

“T know the east end of London very well,” said Dr. Ryle, the 
Protestant bishop of Liverpool, the other day; ‘‘ the men are liv- 
ing there little better than beasts.” ‘“‘ Half beast, half devil,’” he 
thought, “would truly describe them.” Not long ago the 
“Times ” spoke of the slums of London as “ the kitchen middens 
of humanity.” “Ten thousand of our fellow creatures,” wrote 
the well-known philanthropist, S. G. O., to the same journal, “are 
begotten and reared in an atmosphere of brutality, a species of 
human sewage, the very drainage of the vilest productions of 
ordinary vice.” Picture the hundreds of thousands who go up 
and down the streets seeking work, and finding none-—that great 
army of the unemployed with no choice between imprisonment 
in the workhouse and starvation outside. And what employ- 
ment it often is, if they succeed in finding it. Think of the 
wretched women who make the boxes in which matches are sold 
—their pay 24d. for turning out a gross of them, and putting on 
the labels, and tying them up in bundles, themselves providing 
paste, firing, and string. Think of their hardly less wretched 
sisters who toil from morning to night, folding, folding, folding 
sheets of cheap Bibles—too happy if they can thereby earn nine 
shillings a week. Such, in outline which can be only too easily 
filled, are the facts which meet us in our great cities. Every 
year the state of things is becoming worse. Every year Dives 
is growing richer, his purple costlier, his linen finer, his daily 
fare more sumptuous. And Lazarus is growing more beggarly, 
his sores more loathsome, his rags scantier, the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man’s table less available for him, because there 
are more to share them; for as he lies and rots, he increases and 
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multiplies. Of the rural population I need hardly speak. Fifty 
years ago Lord Beaconsfield drew the picture of their condition, 
heightening it by a not wholly imaginary contrast: 

‘“Remember what they once were—the freest, the bravest, the best- 

natured, and the best-looking, the happiest and most religious race upon 
the surface of this globe. And think of them now. with all their crimes, 
and all their slavish sufferings; their soured spirits and their stunted forms; 
their lives without enjoyment and their deaths without hope.” 
Am I told that this is rhetoric? Well, let us come to figures, 
which are more eloquent than any tropes. The total production 
of the United Kingdom may be roughly estimated at £1,250,- 
000,000. Of this sum, the share taken by landlords, capitalists, 
and middle men amounts in round numbers to £800,000,000, and 
the share taken by skilled and unskilled laborers to £450,000,- 
000. “The reward,” writes Mr. Mill, “instead of being propor- 
tioned to the labor and abstinence of the individual, is almost in 
an inverse ratio to it: those who receive the least, labor and 
abstain the most.” 


Now is this condition of the community, is the distribution of 


wealth issuing in such a state of the social organism, reasonable? 
Is it right? The two questions are really one. For reason and 
right are identical. There are those who, more or less explicitly, 
contend that it is. Well does Mr. Henry George observe: 
‘‘There is a gospel of selfishness, soothing as soft flutes to those, who, 
having fared well themselves, think that everybody ought to be satisfied.” 
I am sorry to say that that gospel is not unfrequently preached 
in Christian churches. The Beati pauperes of Christ is converted 
into Beati possidentes in the mouths of many who claim to pro- 
phesy in his name. Then, there is a sect of political economists 
for whom to buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest mar- 
ket is the whole duty of man, and the payment of wages the sole 
link of human society. This is that Benthamite doctrine which 
Mr. Carlyle denounced as a “ wretched, unsympathetic, scraggy 
atheism and egoism.” It is what George Sand called “the 
love of money erected into a dogma of public morality.” The 
practical outcome is the declaration that we so often hear, that 
aman has a right to do what he will with his own. This is in- 
deed a contradiction in terms. A right is not a thing that can 
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be used by the mere arbitrariness of self-will. If you so use it, 
you convert it into a wrong, for it is a moral entity conditioned 
by duties. Rights and duties can no more exist apart than can 
the three angles of a triangle. Speaking generally, all this seems 
to be hidden from the eyes of capitalists. It has been said by 
Victor Hugo, not too strongly, “The paradise of the rich is 
made out of the hell of the poor.” That the wealth of the world 
should increase so rapidly as it does increase, and that its bene- 
fits should be absorbed by a small class of capitalists, who grow 
richer, and withheld from the great mass of producers, who grow 
poorer, is surely sufficient proof that the world is out of joint 
upon this vital question. The sophisms of selfishness, the plati- 
tudes of political economists, are opposed to those “moral laws 


of nature and of nations” that rule supreme over property, com- 


merce, industry, as elsewhere. “It is unjust, it cannot last,” 
said the wise Duke of Weimar when the first Napoleon’s glory 
was at its hight. We must say the same of the present distri- 
bution of property. 

“To me, at least, it would be enough to condemn modern society as 
hardly an advance on slavery or serfdom, if the permanent condition of 
industry were to be that which we behold, that ninety per cent. of the actual 
producers of wealth have no home that they can call their own beyond the 
end of the week; have no bit of soil, or so much as a room that belongs to 
them; have nothing of value of any kind except as much old furniture as 
will go in a cart; have the precarious chance of weekly wages which 
barely suffices to keep them in health; are housed for the most part in 
places that no man thinks fit for his horse; are separated by so narrow a 
margin from destitution that a month of bad trade, sickness, or unexpected 
loss, brings them face to face with hunger and pauperism. . . . This is the 
normal state of the average workman in town or country.” 

So Mr. Frederic Harrison, as quoted in the “ Report of the In- 
dustrial Remuneration Conference.” And I entirely agree with 
him. ‘To the like effect writes Mr. Giffen in the second volume 
of his essays on finance. “No one,” this eminent statistician 
judges, “can contemplate the present condition of the masses of 
the people without desiring something like a revolution for the 
better.” What then is the true remedy? 

Socialism professes to offer one. Let us see what it amounts 
to. It is well worth while to do this. My lamented friend, the 
late Sir Henry Maine, has well observed, in his last work: 
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“The growth within the mass of the population of irreconcilable 

bodies deeply imbued with Socialism, is one of the most formidable symp- 
toms of the times. They are associations of men who hold political opinions 
as men once held religious opinions: they cling to their creed with the same 
intensity of belief, the same confident expectation of blessedness to come 
quickly, which characterizes the disciples of an infant faith.” 
Their enthusiasm, no less than their growing numbers, entitles 
them to the candid attention of every publicist; for enthusiasm 
is one of the greatest factors in the world’s history. Let us see 
what is the means by which they seek to set the world right on 
this matter of property. 

It is a very simple means. It is merely to abolish private 
property. And here I may be met with the objection: “ You 
are confounding two things that are quite different; Communism 
is one thing, Socialism another.” Well, I am quite aware that a 
distinction is often set up between the two things. But I confess 
it seems to me a distinction without much practical difference. 
Communism postulates—or necessarily implies if it does not 
actually postulate—the complete abolition of private property, 
and the supply of each individual from the common store, with- 
out much regard, apparently, to the contributions to that common 


store which the individual may or may not have made. And 
so the pithy formula of Louis Blane: “De chacun selon ses facul- 
tés; a chacun selon ses besoins.”’ Socialism, at all events as ex- 
pounded in England, does not, in words, go so far as this. But 
it certainly denies property in land and capital, and seeks to 


‘ 


‘socialize” them. Thus, Mr. Hyndman desiderates “ collective 
ownership of land, capital, machinery, and credit,” which cer- 
tainly comes very close to the abolition of private property. 
Would it not reduce individual ownership to the peculium of a 
Roman slave? But there lies before me the “ Manifesto of the 
Socialistic League, signed by the Provisional Council at the 
foundation of the league, on December 30, 1884, and adopted 
at the general conference, held at Farringdon Hall, London, on 
July 5, 1885”—surely an authoritative document. Take the 
following extract from it: 

‘* The workers, although they produce all the wealth of society, have no 


control over its production or distribution; the people, who are really 
the omy organic part of society, are treated as a mere appendage tocapital, 
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as a part of its machinery. This must be altered from the foundation; the 
land, the capital, the machinery, factories, workshops, stores, means of 
transit, mines, banking, all means of production and distribution of wealth, 
must be declared and treated as the common property of all... Only 
by such fundamental changes, only by the transformation of civilization 
into Socialism, can those miseries of the world before mentioned be 
amended.” 


Messrs. William Morris and Belfort Bax, who are among the 
most intelligent of the Socialist leaders, commenting upon this 
document, tell us that “the end which true Socialism sets before 
us is the realization of absolute equality of condition, helped by 
the development of variety of capacity.” That seems to be plain 
enough. Surely, then, Mr. Bradlaugh, who unites to strong com- 
mon sense the advantage of a certain legal training, is well war- 
ranted when he writes: 


‘*T understand and define Socialism as (1) denying or destroying all in- 
dividual private property ; and (2) as aflirming that society, organized as 
the state, should own all wealth, direct all labor, compel the equal dis- 
tribution of all produce. I understand a socialistic state to be (3) that 
state in which everything would be common as to its uses, in which all 
labor would be controlled by the state, and from which the common stock 
would maintain the laborer, and would take all the produce of the laborer. 
That is (4), I identify Socialism with Communism.” 


Now what are we to say to this nostrum, whereby the Social- 
istic League would remedy the miseries of the world? At the 
outset it is open to this manifest objection, that the remedy is 
worse than the disease. I do not underrate the gravity of the 
disease, as will appear from what I have already said. But what 
does the socialistic proposal really mean? It means the undoing 
of the work of civilization. For in what does the progress of 
society consist? It consists in the evolution of the individual. 
Among our Aryan ancestors, in the earliest stages of their so- 
cial organization known to us, we find neither personal liberty 
nor its most characteristic incident, single ownership. The 
unit of the public order is not the individual, but the family, 
whose head exercises despotic power over its members. Not 
several, but common, possession is the form in which property is 
held. For long ages the unemancipated son differed nothing 
from a slave. The history of western civilization, whatever else 
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it may be, is certainly the history of the growth of personal lib- 
erty and of private property. And the two things are most in- 
timately connected, for property is but liberty realized. Social- 
ism, as Proudhon confessed, “is apt to take its assumptions for 
realities, its Utopias for institutions.” Its Utopias, realized, 
would, alas! mean barbarism. And what can be more false than 
some of its assumptions? Take one, for example, insisted on in 
the extract which I gave just now from the manifesto of the 
Socialistic League, that “the workers produce all the wealth of 
society.” Does not capital then create value? Does it not ren- 
der human labor more productive by promoting co-operation and 
by the use of improved machinery? A machine, and the men 
who work it, both create value; and both the labor stored up 
in the machine, and the men who work it, deserve reward. In 
the one case the reward is called interest, in the other wages. It 
is not true that “the workers produce all the wealth of society,” 
or that “living labor creates all value.” But it is true that the 
socialistic theory reduces all labor to unskilled labor. It is true, 
also, that Socialism is in direct conflict with man’s natural rights; 
and herein is its sufficient condemnation. It is fatal to human 
liberty, in that it is the negation of man’s most sacred preroga- 
tive to be himself, to live out his own life. Its method is like 
that of the well-intentioned but unwise father, who is related by 
Mr. Samuel Weller to have cut off his son’s head, in order to 
cure him of squinting. 

Socialism, indeed, if we weigh the matter well, is but one of 
the many expressions of the abounding materialism of the day. 
It is a chapter, and a very ignoble one, in what Mr. Carlyle was 
wont to call “pig philosophy.” It is devoid of any true notion 
of the organic, which is essentially rational and ethical. It 
would reduce the public order to a machine, and would bring in 
an era of universal slavery, with a modicum of “ pigwash ” for all. 
Shall we barter our birthright of liberty for a mess of pottage? 
And such a mess? No; the realization of the socialistic idea 
must, at any cost, be prevented, even if we have to seek in the 
gallows and the sword the ultimate answer to its votaries. The 
preservation of the fair frame of civilization is of infinitely more 
account than are the lives of a horde of fools and fanatics. 
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The importance of Socialism appears to me to lie, not in its 
crude and monstrous theories, but in this, that, to quote certain 
words of the late Professor Ingram, “it is alike the inevitable 
and indispensable expression of the protest of the working 
classes, and the aspiration after a better order of things.” But 
what is the foundation on which that better order must be 
reared? I answer, the moral law. Other foundation can no man 
lay. Aquinas goes to the heart of the matter in a few pregnant 
words, which, though written six centuries ago, are as applicable 
now as they were then; for the truth which they express is not 
of an age, but for all time: “The possession of riches is not un- 
lawful, if the order of reason be observed; that is to say, that a 
man possess justly what he owns, and that he use it in a proper 
manner for himself and others.” Let us consider a little what 
this dictum involves. To render property lawful—that is, ethi- 
eal, rightful—a man must possess justly what he owns. Justly. 
What does that mean? Does it mean that a man is warranted 
by the moral law in any gain which he may make without 
bringing himself into the police court? That is a very common 
view, and is very generally acted upon. The cheapening of 
commodities by unrestricted competition has been the guiding 
idea of English manufacture and of English commerce during 
the last half-century. To get out of men the utmost exertion of 
which they are capable, for the smallest wages which they can 
be induced to accept, is very widely supposed to sum up the 
whole duty of an employer toward his “hands.” We have for- 
gotten that these hands are men. We have treated them as 
merely animated machines. Well, I say, unhesitatingly, that to 
pit a destitute man against his destitute fellows, and to wring 
from him his labor for the scantiest pittance to which he can be 
ground down, is wrong. The necessity of the seller does not 
make it just to underpay him. If I give him less than a justwm 
pretium, an equitable price, for his work, I do in fact rob him. 
And this is at once the most common and the most disgraceful 
form of theft. The most common, for it is found in all depart- 
ments of life; the most disgraceful, because it is the most cow- 
ardly. It is a duty of strict justice for the employer to give to 
his work people a justum pretium. The violation of this duty is 
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reckoned by the Catholic Church among the sins that ery to 
heaven. And the measure of the justum pretium is the means of 
living a decent life, morally and materially; which includes not 
merely food and clothing, house and home, but leisure and 
spiritual cultivation; not merely, as the schoolmen speak, bona 
nature necessaria, but also bona statui necessaria. But the very 
notion of a justwm pretium has well-nigh died out of the popular 
mind, which sums up its code of commercial morality in tle 
maxim: “ Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest.” 
It may, however, be said: ‘‘ Everywhere throughout nature, vari- 
ety and competition are the conditions of advance; the struggle 
for existence, the survival of the fittest, are truths, however stern, 
and are not to be altered by whole libraries of sentiment.” I 
reply: The struggle for existence is, indeed, the universal rule 
of nature. But the business of man, who is an ethical animal, 
having perception of right and wrong, justice and injustice, is to 
moralize that struggle. Freedom of contract? Good. But to 
constitute freedom of contract there must be parity of condition. 
What parity of condition is there between the replete capitalist 
and his starving employee? I say, without a shadow of doubt, 
that to much property the saying of Proudhon is strictly appli- 
cable: “La propriété c'est le vol.” 

But suppose that a man’s property has been justly acquired. 
To render his possession of it valid, according to the moral law, 
there lies upon him the obligation of employing it in a proper 
manner for himself and others. Nothing is falser than the say- 
ing that a man has a right to do what he likes with his own. A 
man has not a right to do what he likes with his own. He has 
only a right to do what he ought with his own; which, after all, 
is his own in a very qualified sense. The only things which a 
man can in strictness call his own—and even here he is under 
the law of conscience—are his spiritual, intellectual, and physical 
faculties. The material object on which he exercises these fac- 
ulties is subject to a higher ownership than his—to the indefeasi- 
ble title of the human race, represented to him by the commu- 
nity in which he lives. Of the material surroundings which he 
calls “‘ mine,” he is but a usufructuary, a trustee. The ultimate 
and inalienable ownership of what Aristotle called “the bounty 
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of nature,” is in the human race. Each country belongs, in the 
last resort, to its inhabitants in general; each country, with all 
that makes it a country—-not merely its land, but all that has 
been taken from the land, from time immemorial, and trans- 
formed into the various instruments of civilized life. The com- 
munity is the overlord, not merely of the possessor of the soil, 
but of the manufacturer, the shopowner, the banker. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s doctrine of ransom is truer than he deems, for he does 
not carry it far enough. Not only the soil of the country, but 
its entire accumulated wealth, natural and fabricated, is, I say, 
in the last resort the property of the country. The individual 
owner of any portion of it holds subject to that higher title. It 
has been well observed by Mr. Mill, that “the earth belongs, 
first of all, to the inhabitants of it”; that “ every person alive 
ought to have a subsistence before any one has more”; that 
“whosoever works at any useful thing ought to be properly fed 
and clothed before any one able to work is allowed to receive 
the bread of idleness.” “These,” he adds, “are moral axioms.” 
Yes, these are moral axioms; and they carry us a long way. 
But further. Property means exclusion. But has any one the 
right absolutely to shut off others from the benefit of that which 
is his? Assuredly not. Solidarity is the law of the haman 
race. No man liveth to himself. The very constitution of civil- 
ized life gives rise to the duty that ownership must be made a 
common good to the community. It is worthy of notice that in 
the middle ages the fiduciary nature of property was emphatic- 
ally recognized. Land was then almost the only form of wealth. 
And, as we all know, to the possession of land duties were 
strictly attached; and those duties were rigorously exacted. 
This principle must be recognized, in respect of wealth gener- 
ally—recognized, and, if need be, legally enforced. 

So much, assuredly, is involved in the observation of the 
order of reason, regarding this great question of property. And, 
as assuredly, nothing can be less reasonable than the régime of 
competition and individualism, in support of which so many 
ponderous tomes of nonsense, dignified as political economy, 
have been inflicted upon a long-suffering world. That régime is 
passing away. Socialism means so much. And the task which 
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lies before the world is the re-organization of industry upon an 
ethical basis. The abuses of the old-world organization were 
manifest. They have disappeared. But the organization has 
disappeared too. The old fellowship of labor is a thing of the 
past. The new fellowship of labor is the hope of the future. 
The era is surely approaching when, in Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
happy words, “One man will not be suffered to enjoy without 
working, that which another produces without enjoying”; when 
what Mr. Mill justly calls “the great social evil of a non-laboring 
class” will no longer be tolerated; when the true answer to 
Socialism, with its barbarous schemes for the abolition of capital, 
will be given by a vast extension of co-operation which will 
make every laborer a capitalist. Co-operation! That word is 
the key to a solution of the great problem. The struggle of 
classes which practically divides England into two nations, is 
due, we are often told, to a change in economic conditions. The 
introduction of machinery and steam, it is said, has brought 
about the vast conflict between capital and labor. Machinery 
and steam! Change in economic condition! There is more 
than that in this disastrous and wasteful struggle. There is this: 
that our industrial system has been based upon competition, 
while it should have been based upon co-operation. 

The present industrial chaos is due to the lack of organic 
unity. The task that lies before us is the restoration of such 
unity. And the question of the day is whether, or rather, how 
far, the state should undertake that task. To represent every 
regulation of industry by public authority, as an infringement of 
industrial liberty, is absurd. The state may rightly check mon- 
opolies, curb and restrain competition, prescribe hours of labor, 
and ina thousand other ways fulfill its duty of promoting the 
prosperity of all its members, and especially of the necessitous. 
Thus, to give one example only, the manual toiler serves not 
only himself and his immediate employer, but his country. He 
has, therefore, a right against his country for a decent provision 
—not imprisonment in a workhouse—when he is past toil. And 
in discharging its duty in such respects, the state really advances 
individual liberty. It promotes that “moral freedom” which we 
may agree with Professor Green in regarding as the end of polit- 
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ical organization. But, while allowing, or rather, insisting upon, 
all this, I cannot but think that even the more reasoned and 
scientific kinds of State Socialism advocated by German thinkers 
of no mean ability, would paralyze much that is best in human 
society. It seems to me not easy to overrate the disastrous effect 
upon national life that must result, in proportion as the state 
assumes the function of the father, the master, the guild, the 
church. I believe the new industrial organization that the 
world must have, will be a natural growth, not an artificial ma- 
chine—a growth rooted in the essential needs of human nature, 
which are ethical needs; in the regulative principles of human 
action, which are ethical principles; in “the mighty hopes that 
make us men,” which are ethical hopes. So much seems to me 
certain. So much, and no more. “Prudens futuri temporis exi- 
tum caliginosa nocte premit Deus.” The wisest can but discern 
dimly the shadowy outlines of the new order: “the baby figure 
of the giant mass of things to come at large.” It is enough for 
us to look for, and to hasten unto, that ampler day; 


‘*Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and work, and serve the future hour.” 


W.S. Linty. 
41 








AMERICA’S FOURTH CENTENARY. 


In considering in what way the United States should cele- 
brate the fourth centenary of the discovery of America, two things 
should be prominently in view. First, that it isa real celebration 
we want, and not a mere peddlers’ fair. We can be content with 
nothing less than a grand, dignified celebration of an event of 
transcendent importance to the whole world, not alone to its in- 
dustrial, but to its political and social, interests, as well. Secondly, 
that, on this occasion, the United States should appear, not for 
themselves alone, but as the head and front of the people of all the 
Americas, assuming the leadership, as is right, but associating 
with themselves, in the initiation and, to some degree, in the con- 
duct of the celebration, all the other nations that owe their ex- 
istence to the daring and adventurous voyage of Columbus. 

\_ It is fortunate that the event to be commemorated is one on 
which the whole world has reason to look as the opening of an 
era of social, political, and industrial regeneration} and which 
no single nation has cause to remember with regret or with any 
feeling of humiliation. We have just now seen a stupendous 
celebration, largely and wisely conceived, executed with a precis- 
ion and perfection of administration that left nothing to be 
desired, yet marred from the beginning -by inveterate national 
animosities on one side, and, in general, by an unfriendly attitude 
that, without really hostile motives, the monarchical govern- 
ments of Europe felt themselves bound, in self-respect, to assume 
toward the occasion which gave rise to the French exposition of 
1889. Even in 1876, although England, with true magnanimity, 
consented to forget that the great declaration which issued from 
Independence Hall was aimed, with much vehemence and not 
without some unjust vituperation, at herself, the nations of the 
old world could hardly be expected to evince any great enthusi- 
asm for the object that was to be commemorated; and, indeed, 
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in no small proportion of instances, the governments of Europe 
took their part in the program from instincts of national courtesy, 
rather than from any real interest in the proceedings. 

The discovery of America, however, is an event that not 
only has in it nothing to offend the susceptibilities of any foreign 
power, but that has, in its consequences, become so large a 
part of the history of several European nations as to make their 
particular concern in it second only to our own; while the general 
influence of the discovery and occupation of the new world upon 
the old has been so great and so favorable, in a constantly-in- 
creasing degree, as to make every scholar and every statesman, 
not merely an interested spectator, but a glad participant in 
whatever we may here undertake to do toward the fitting cele- 
bration of that event. 

Comparatively few Americans probably realize the importance 
that the colonization of America and the experiences of the 
independent nations subsequently formed here have assumed in 
the minds of the social thinkers, of the political thinkers, and of 
the political leaders of Europe. In remembering what these 
things mean to us, we have been apt to forget what these things 
have meant to them. Steadily the primary significance and the 
proper consequences of the discovery of America have grown in 
the estimation of the great minds of the old world, and even in 
popular thought there; while, of late, the influence of American 
ideas and American institutions upon the policies and the indus- 
tries of Europe has risen to a maximum. 

The propriety, again, of recognizing the other American nations 
as cqually joined with us in giving this great /é/e to Europe and 
the world, is too clear to require illustration. It is, indeed, fit- 
ting that the principal scene of the exercises that are to com- 
memorate the birth of the continent should be here, and not else- 
where; and it would be petty and mean in us to seek from others 
any contribution toward the proper labor and expense of the 
celebration. But, while the thanksgiving dinner we propose 
to give should take place in the elder* brother’s house, the other 
members of the family should be made to feel that they are, 


* «Dig brother” would better suit the facts of the case. Iuse the term 
above merely as indicating primacy. 
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in every sense, at home, and that it is their anniversary, not 
a whit less than ours, that is commemorated. 

The notion of the solidarity of America is one that has but 
recently come into consciousness among the people of the United 
States. Such has been the force of race and religious prejudices. 
But, from the moment of its first appearance, that thought has 
been borne in upon us with rapidly-increasing power, until it 
bids fair to create a sentiment and even a passion of Pan-Ameri- 
vanism, which cannot fail to have the largest and most beneficent 
effects. It is, of course, natural, and it is proper as well, that 
the first discussion of our relations with our southern neighbors 
should have reference to trade, moneys, and the means of inter- 
communication. Commerce is the lawful parent of national 
friendships, and those sentiments of amity and respect are most 
likely to prove lasting that grow up from and around mutual 
material benefits. But our Pan-American propaganda, while 
it may well be destitute of all strictly political intention, leaving 
unvexed to the future any question of confederation or even closer 
union, should aim chiefly at social and moral affiliations, and 
should be pursued in every way that will tend to bring the 
peoples concerned to a cordial and unselfish interest in each other’s 
welfare and in the harmony and prosperity of all the Americas. 
The sentiment of Pan-Americanism that has appeared of late in 
a manner that, despite the imterested efforts of subsidy-seekers 
and cheap political jobbers, is so truly striking and so prophetic 
of good, could not fail to derive an immense impulse from a 
proper commemoration of the great occasion of 1892. 

\While such a commemoration of the discovery of America as 
is suggested, would thus have an international influence of world- 
wide extent, and while it would also, and without conflicting with 
the first-indicated object, promote the special cause of Pan-Am- 
erican community, it should be in our minds that this celebration 
may be made the occasion for a mighty reénforcement of the 
sentiment of national unity—for the aggrandizement of what we 
of the United States may, without arrogance, venture to call Am- 
ericanism. | This object would amply suffice to justify all the ex- 
ertions and sacrifices which the most elaborate and impressive 
commemoration might involve, on our part. 
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To the growth of the sentiment of national unity, a celebration 
like that which is proposed could not fail to contribute in a high 
degree; and such a result is of supreme importance to us as a 
nation, especially in view of the ethnical and social diversity of 
our people and of the vast distances over which they are neces- 
sarily extended, in the present partial occupation of the soil. 
Both the diversity of stock and condition, and the wide dispersion 
of the population, are proper elements of ultimate advantage, both 
industrially and politically; but they are also possible elements 
of present weakness. The government can do much to secure 
the enjoyment of those advantages, while averting the dangers 
which attend them. The government already does much to this 
end; as, for example, through its liberal policy regarding the pub- 
lic lands; and, to cite a single other characteristic instance, through 
a postal service which wisely refuses to take consideration of the 
cost of transporting mails in the more sparsely-settled regions, 
thus keeping up, at no matter what expense, the communication 
of the pioneer with his former home and with the centers of po- 
litical and industrial activity. This is a kind of centralization 
that can do no harm, that has no retribution, and that ministers 
to the real unity of our great and scattered population. 

The opportunity that is offered by the occurrence of the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America, is one that the 
nation ought to seize for giving a strong forward impulse to the 
sentiment of American nationality. Men have said, and not 
foolishly, that the war of secession could never have occurred at 
all, had it been postponed until after 1876. Whether or not 
such an opinion takes sufficient account (as it probably does 
not) of the inveteracy and urgency of the questions that pressed 
for solution upon the Americans of thirty years ago, it is cer- 
tain that the centennial exhibition was a mighty force mak- 
ing, not for centralization, but for national unity. The acquaint- 
ance that was formed at Philadelphia, in that year, between 
widely-sundered sections and classes, has had a prodigious in- 
fluence upon the subsequent life of the country. Yet the cele- 
bration of 1876 was but a trivial thing, in this respect, to what 
the celebration of 1892 may be made, if properly inaugurated and 
carried on, with the prestige and the resources of the now most 
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powerful nation upon earth. The Philadelphia enterprise was in 
its inception almost wholly of local interest; and it was not until 
the exhibition, thus set on foot, had dragged itself along for 
months* in neglect and poverty of means, and even against grave 
apprehensions of failure and bankruptcy, that its real agency began 
in earnest. A large portion of our people did not find out until 
the exhibition was well nigh its close, that they greatly cared to 
go. An even larger portion did not find this out at all until it 
was too late. But to-day the minds of our people are prepared to 
take all that may be offered; and the celebration of 1892 will 
begin where that of 1876 left off; or, rather, it will begin with a 
prestige and a force derived, not merely from the ultimate success 
of the Philadelphia exhibition, but from the fame which that 
success has acquired through the revolving years. 

Who can think without patriotic enthusiasm of the gathering 
of the American people, from the North and from the East, from 
the South and from the West, that would take place, under 
the auspices of the nation, at such a call! (As an object lesson 
in American citizenship, as a squrce of political inspiration, noth- 
ing could be finer or grander. )Can we bear to lose the oppor- 
tunity thus to bring the people of the United States face to face 
together, on an occasion so fitting, to celebrate an event so mo- 
mentous, to contemplate a destiny so vast? 

I have thus far given preference to considerations that are 
of the kind called sentimental, because I believe that these should 
have a greater power to stir the thought of the country than 
arguments drawn from the possible economic influence of a mere 
exhibition of arts and manufactures. Yet the latter are by no 
means to be neglected. |The man knows little of the recent social 
history of the United States who is unaware that the Philadel- 
phia exhibition has been a power in American industry ever since 
its gates were finally closed tothe public. I had the privilege of 
being connected with the department of awards in that exhibi- 
tion, throughout its course; and it has been my business, during 
much of the intervening time, to study our manufactures, both 

* During the first ninety-eight days, ending August 81, the number of 


admissions was 3,769,526; during the remaining sixty-one days of the ex- 
hibition the number of admissions was 6,140,640, 
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particularly andin general. I do not hesitate to express the opin- 
ion that that celebration was one of the greatest forces ever intro- 
duced into the industrial life of the United States; and that, asa 
mere matter of money, it has repaid its cost an hundred fold 
within the brief term of thirteen years. Yet in this, as in its in- 
fluence in developing the sentiment of nationality, the centennial 
exhibition was but the feeble beginning of what it is now in our 
power to inaugurate, on the occasion we are contemplating. 

Many persons think of a world’s fair as exerting its economic 
influence only as a school of industrial art; but this is the smaller 
part of its mission. It is through widening the markets for pro- _ 
ducts, through educating the taste of consumers, through inspir- 
ing industrial ambitions, that the world’s fair does its greatest 
work. It is not as a means to ends already desired, but as pro- 
posing new ends, as setting up larger and finer objects of desire, 
that an exhibition of arts and manufactures chiefly contributes to 
industrial development. 

I have ventured to say that what we should have in mind for 
1892 is not a mere “ peddlers’ fair.” The occasion before us is 
preéminently one that requires that certain subjects, to which is 
always given a place, though generally a subordinate place, in 
a universal exposition, namely, education, public institutions, 
social organization, charitable enterprise, the arts of common life, 
and domestic economy, should be here magnified until they be- 
come the dominant features of the celebration. | There is no danger 
that the element of legitimate advertising will be so dwarfed 
thereby as to diminish the value and extent of the commercial 
displays that are to be expected and desired in such an exhibi- 
tion. Nay, we need not quarrel with the small huckstering busi- 
ness that gives such acute pleasure to many visitors. The dear, 
delightful Arab will doubtless sell his articles de Jérusalem, at 
a thousand per cent. profit, to multitudes of Americans in 1892; 
the pretty silver filigree work of Sweden will be exchanged 
for its weight in gold; and red-fezzed Turks from County 
Clare will chaffer over the spoils of Lebanon with equal zest, 
whether the fair be held on the banks of the Hudson, of the 
Potomac, or of Lake Michigan. 

But, while the commercial aspects of the exhibition, both 
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wholesale and retail, may safely be trusted to take care of them- 
selves, the management should spare no pains or expense in plac- 
ing in their halls the fullest possible representation of all that 
relates to the state and to society, on the one hand, and to the 
house and the household, on the other. Millions of money 
should be spent, without grudging and without stinting, on this 
part of the exhibition. Especially should the historical and 
- archzeological sections be replete with objects that may interest 
the visitors of a day, and may also suffice to occupy the attention 
of the student through the whole term of the exhibition. Every- 
thing relating to the prehistoric races of America and to the life 
and habits of the Indian tribes, from the time of Columbus to the 
present day, should be seen at the highest advantage that can 
be secured by systematic arrangement and by every device and 
artifice of presentation. 

If the celebration of 1892 is to aspire to such a character as 
has been here rudely described, the question arises, why should 
it not be the nation, in its corporate capacity, in its own right 
and name, with the advantage of its great prestige, and with 
limitless resources at command, that should take the initiative 
in the enterprise, assume the full responsibility, exercise all 
needed authority, and conduct the affair to a triumphant issue 
that could not fail to heighten our renown throughout the world, 
as well as to contribute to the noble objects which have been in- 
dicated! For one, I have never had any other feeling than that 
it should be the nation that should invite the world to visit 
these shores in 1892, to witness the wonders that have here been 
wrought; that should select the chief seat of the celebration, 
with regard merely to the general benefit; that should admin- 
ister and sustain the service, from first to last; and to which 
should come all the honors of success. To me there appears 
something contemptible in inducing cities to bid against each 
other for the supposed profits of holding such an exhibition; 
something unworthy of the nation and the people in looking to 
hotel and restaurant keepers, theater managers, and retail shop- 
keepers to “ put up the money” for celebrating the event that 
“brought the new world into existence to redress the balance of 
the old,” and that set in train forces that have done more than 
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all other causes operating within the same period to uplift hu- 
manity. If there is anything of justice in this feeling, the scale 
should be turned definitively to that side by the additional con- 
sideration that anything less than the power, the prestige, and 
the resources of the nation must achieve something less, much 
less, than a complete success. No private corporation, however 
favored by congressional legislation, and however accredited by 
the State Department, can, through the display of any degree of 
wisdom, energy, and skill, do that which the United States 
government can accomplish by its simple word. 

There was some excuse for leaving the celebration of 1876 to 
the initiative of the city of Philadelphia, for at that time the 
historical interest of our people was languid, and the blood flowed 
but feebly in the veins of the nation, whose very existence had 
twelve years before been in dispute upon the battle field. No 
such excuse for the non-action of the general government can be 
admitted to-day. To follow in 1892 the precedent of 1876, would 
be in a degree to stultify ourselves, by ignoring our position 
among the powers of earth, and neglecting the grandest oppor- 
tunity ever offered us to assert the oneness and the greatness of 
the nation. 

And this, perhaps, will excuse the practical suggestion that, 
in making provision for the celebration of 1892, if it is to be con- 
ducted by the general government, the utmost generosity of ap- 
propriation should prevail. Aside altogether from the question, 
what would befit such an occasion, practical wisdom requires the 
most liberal treatment of the subject. Eminently in regard to a 
universal exposition is it true, that niggardliness of expenditure 
is poor economy. If it be an object for the Treasury to get back 
as much as possible of its outlay, the demonstration should be 
made so grand, so brilliant, so comprehensive, so imposing that 
no American who can find means to compass the necessary journey 
will be willing tostay away. Nothing succeeds like success; and 
this enterprise should be rendered a success from the opening 
day, beyond the possibility of doubt, by preparations of the 
greatest magnificence. An exhibition upon which twenty mil- 
lions had been wisely but generously expended, under a Director- 
General like Mr. Goshorn, would be far less likely to result in a 
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serious deficit, than one which had been pinched and cramped 
by scarcity of means, and harassed by the doubts and fears of its 
managers. All those who had to do with the celebration of 1876 
must deeply feel the significance of these statements. The rev- 
enue capabilities of the American people are almost unlimited. 
Make the attractions strong enough, and the throngs which fre- 
quent the halls and galleries of the exhibition will be beyond all 
precedent. 

A few words in regard to the principal seat of the celebration— 
the place where the great exhibition shall be held. Of the three 
cities most prominently named, New York has, on several ac- 
counts, a marked preéminence._ It has a history coeval with that 
of the country. It is the city that, by reason of its numbers, its 
trade, and its importance as a port of immigration, is more widely 
known abroad than any other. Eminently a city of hotels and 
boarding houses, it has a capacity for the accommodation of visit- 
ors far surpassing all its rivals. One of the older communities 
of this new world, the cultivation of the finer arts has there been 
varried to a high point; and, so far as can safely be affirmed of 
any American city, good taste would be likely to characterize its 
conduct of the celebration. 

At the other extreme, both geographically and as regards age 
of settlement, Chicago would afford the largest opportunity for 
that gathering of the people of widely-sundered sections that is 
so much to be desired for its social, industrial, and political 
effects. The citizens of the southern and the north-western States 
would pour into Chicago, to visit the exhibition, in throngs that 
would long remain the subject of wonder and admiration. And 
the population that would be brought within the reach of these 
educating and inspiring influences would be such as it is pre- 
éminently desirable to reach and to affect. It would consist 
largely of those who usually have little opportunity for indulging 
themselves in recreation, and small privileges for the cultivation 
of the finer tastes of life. 

The especial advantages of Washington in this connection 
would be, first, that this choice of a site would afford every visitor, 
domestic or foreign, the double opportunity to visit the exhibi- 
tion and the national capital at the same time; and, secondly, that 
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here are to be found, in the greatest profusion, alike the materials 
for a fitting representation of our archeology, our ethnology, our 
geology, and our natural history, which, as has been said, should 
be prominent features of the celebration, wherever held, and also 
the men who should organize and conduct this part of the service. 

Regarding Washington as the seat of an international exhibi- 
tion, I would venture the suggestion that the best season would 
be, not the usual one, namely, from May to November, but that 
from October around to April or May. This is the true time of 
Washington’s beauty. The climate, which is hardly endurable 
by the northern man during the long summer, is then, on the 
whole, mild and equable; and the period of the exhibition would 
thus be made to coincide with the session of Congress. The 
additional expenditure that, with proper engineering arrange- 
ments, would be required to raise the temperature of the halls and 
galleries of the exhibition to a proper point, on the colder days of 
winter, is a matter not worthy of consideration if Washington is, 
on all other accounts, the best place to be taken for this purpose. 


Francis A. WALKER. 








KEY NOTES FROM ROME. 


AT the lay congress of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
United States held in Baltimore in November last, the genial and 
gifted Mr. Daniel Dougherty complained that 


‘We... American Roman Catholics . .. have silently submitted to 
wrongs and injustices in manifold shapes and from time immemorial. . . . 
The highest honors of the Republic are denied to us by a prejudice that has 
wll the force of a constitutional amendment. . . . Political parties in. the 
past have sought to deprive us of our constitutional rights, and we are 
branded as tools of a foreign potentate and unworthy to enjoy the name 
of Americans.” 

Perhaps the eloquent orator may obtain an inkling of the cause 
of this apparent injustice, if he will weigh the words of a speaker 
who followed him, Father Nugent, of Liverpool, who stated that 
the idea of the congress had originated with the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Archbishop of St. Paul, and who 
added, in rhetoric slightly mixed: “But I hope now the key- 
note will be seized and bind us together in the great social ques- 
tions of our people.” Herein lies the trouble. The Catholic 
Church is not American or independent; it looks abroad and 
not at home for its guidance. When the third plenary council 
of Baltimore was convoked, in 1884, its proceedings had all to 
be arranged the year before in Rome with the Congregation of 
Propaganda; and when its sessions closed, they were sent to Leo 
XIII., who modified them at his pleasure. The bishops who 
rule the American church are all appointed by the pope, for the 
transmission of three names by the provincial suffragans, when a 
vacancy occurs, is simply advisory and in no way limits the 
papal discretion of selection. Even so trivial a matter as the in- 
troduction of electric lighting in the churches, we are told, has to 
be referred to the decision of the Propaganda, which a recent 
traveler describes as containing no representative of the English- 
speaking peoples save a venerable Irish Benedictine. Thus the 
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interest of “our people” in “ great social questions” is apt not to 
be the same as that of the people at large, and the faithful are 
bound together with a “key note” which is sounded in Rome. 
If they are “ branded as tools of a foreign potentate,” the brand 
is self-inflicted; and if they are denied the highest honors of 
the Republic, it is not through an unreasoning prejudice, but 
through the instinctive popular perception that they own obedi- 
ence to a higher law than that which binds their fellow citizens. 

In saying this I would not for a moment call in question the 
good faith or the patriotism of Mr. Dougherty, which no one who 
knows him will impugn. Nor do I forget the distinguished 
services of General Sheridan, whose elevation as the successor of 
Generals Grant and Sherman shows that no unworthy jealousy 
prevents the nation from entrusting with positions of high honor 
and responsibility Catholics who have deserved well of the Re- 
public. Yet the questions raised by Mr. Dougherty are not to 
be dismissed with a reference to individuals. The principles 
involved underlie the whole social organization; in considering 
them we cannot disregard the lessons of the past and the warnings 
of the present, which fully justify what Mr. Dougherty complains 
of as an injustice. 

In this no question of religious intolerance is involved. Not 
the least of the great political innovations reduced to practice by 
the fathers of the Republic, was the severance of state and church. 
Prior to their time it had been an accepted maxim of statecraft 
that religion and politics were so inextricably intermingled that 
the state must recognize some form of faith, must render it domi- 
nant, and must enter into alliance with it to control the souls as 
well as the bodies and purses of its subjects. The framers of 
the Constitution wisely disregarded all precedent. They assumed 
that the state had nothing to do with the faith of the citizen. 
Abstaining from all formulas, they reverted to the natural law 
which guarantees to every human being the enjoyment of his 
creed, whether Buddhist or Confucian, Islamite or Jewish, Cath- 
olic or Protestant, Spiritualist or Agnostic. Even this did not 
satisfy the scruples of the people, and, to prevent all future 
misunderstanding, by the First Amendment the power was ex- 
pressly denied to Congress to establish or prohibit any religion. 
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As the state thus resigns all control over religion, so, recipro- 
cally, religion must make no attempt to control the state. Not 
only must it engage in no overt acts in this direction, but, if its 
organization and tenets be such as to threaten interference, mea- 
sures must be taken to avert the danger. The popular jealousy 
of which Mr. Dougherty complains, is such a measure—not in- 
tolerance, but a wise precaution seeking to avert the necessity of 
intolerance. The Mormon question is a case in point. No one 
cares to interfere with belief in the Book of Mormon, but the 
constitution of the Mormon Church is a theocracy. Practically, if 
not literally, the Latter-day Saint owes obedience first to his ec- 
clesiastical superiors, and secondly tothe United States. There is 
no place in our system for such an imperium tn imperio, and, in 
spite of the First Amendment, it is universally recognized that 
Mormons under their present organization cannot be admitted to 
full citizenship. Congress therefore has availed itself of one of 
the Mormon doctrines that happens to be incompatible with 
our present social order, and has thus endeavored indirectly to 
break up the Mormon Church. Yet, logically regarded, Senator 
Edmunds'’s law for the suppression of polygamy is an interference 
with religious belief. So were in India the stern and sanguinary 
measures requisite for the suppression of Thuggee, whose victims 
were immolated in honor of the awful goddess Kali. No church 
can claim exemption from the law of self-preservation, which 
is supreme in all social and political organizations. 

These instances illustrate the difficulty of drawing a hard and 
fast line of demarkation between secular and spiritual affairs. 
There is a vast field of human activity which may be classed 
with either group according to custom or faith. We in the 
United States have reached a tolerably clear perception of what 
shall be held to lie on either side of the line, and we manage, 
without much friction, to preserve the distinction between mat- 
ters concerning earth and those concerning heaven. Yet our 
definition is very different from that of Rome. The power of 
the papacy grew up in rude and uncivilized times, when the law 
of the strongest was dominant in secular concerns, and when 
the moral forces were feeble and scarce found expression save 
through the church. Unquestionably the church rendered great 
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service to civilization in extending its influence throughout all 
the ramifications of civil society, and the able men who guided it 
claimed and obtained the right to control Latin christendom in 
almost every relation of human life. Its head was the living 
representative of Christ on earth. He spoke in the name of God, 
and as God is infinitely superior to all mortal powers, so he 
was supreme over secular potentates and his decrees overrode 
all merely human laws. His jurisdiction extended everywhere, 
and any local legislation that interfered with it was simply null 
and void. He was the sole judge of his own authority, and Boni- 
face VIII., in the bull “Unam Sanctam,” which still retains its 
place in the canon law, defined it to be an article of faith, neces- 
sary to salvation, that every human being is subjected to the 
Roman pontiff. Thus all distinction was virtually lost between 
the secular and the spiritual spheres. The papacy grew into a 
theocracy equally absolute over both, at least in theory, and the 
extent of its intrusion upon the functions of the secular ruler 
was limited only by the moderation of the occupant of the chair 
of St. Peter, or by the patience of the sovereign whose rights 
were invaded. The exercise of this vast and undefined power 
was further complicated by the position of the popes as Italian 
princes—temporal monarchs of a territory which they were at fre- 
quent intervals endeavoring to extend at the expense of their 
neighbors, with claims more or less shadowy over almost all 
Italy south of Lombardy; and the history of the papacy, from 
the time of Gregory VII., in the eleventh century, is a history 
of political intrigues and wars, in which every kingdom in turn 
was obliged to struggle to retain control over its internal affairs, 
and the interests of Christianity were too often held subordinate 
to those of the possessor of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

All this cannot be dismissed as merely a matter of forgotten 
history, interesting only to the student. It is the misfortune of 
an infallible church that it can confess no errors. Whatever 
it has once formally claimed, becomes its imprescriptible right, 
which it cannot abandon without being recreant to the trust 
divinely confided to it. Circumstances, such as the triumph of 
the ungodly, may for a time render it unable to enforce its 
rights, but they still exist and are binding on the consciences 
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of the faithful. Pius LX. was careful to announce that no con- 
cession of principle had been or would be made on account of 
the altered condition of the modern world, when, in the Syl- 
labus of December, 1864,* he condemned as an error the asser- 
tion that the popes had ever exceeded the limits of their author- 
ity or had usurped the rights of princes. Not content with this, 
he condemned as another error the proposition + that the Roman 
pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself with progress, Jberal- 





ism, and modern civilization—a declaration that recently found 
an unexpected echo on this side of the Atlantic in Cardinal 
Gibbons’s unseemly harangue on the occasion of the monument 
dedicated to Giordano Bruno. 

Thus the papacy of to-day is not simply a spiritual power, 
but possesses, according to the received doctrines of the church, 
an indefinite jurisdiction over temporal affairs throughout chris- 
tendom, which can be enforced at pleasure. It is a political 
force, and as a political force it must be treated when considered 
in its relations with our institutions. But the pope is more than 
a mere political sovereign. Not only has he the right to 
intervene in the domestic concerns of any nation, and to abrogate 
its laws when he considers that the interests of the church 
are at stake, but all citizens owe to him obedience in whatever 
he may command. St. Alfonso de Liguori only repeats a 
commonplace when he says t that all who have been admitted 
to Christianity by the waters of baptism, even though they may 
be heretics, are bound by the precepts of the church; and if I 
quote him in preference to other authorities, it is because he was 
promoted, so recently as 1871, to the rare dignity of a doctor of 
the church. As obedience to these precepts implies submission 
to the papal autocracy, which St. Alfonso had previously proved 
to be untrammeled even by the authority of general councils, it 
follows that all who claim to be Christians are bound to render 
implicit obedience to the holy see, and that the pope is justified 
in making good his supremacy whenever the opportunity offers. 

How complete is that supremacy and how tenaciously it has 
been maintained, was shown in the question of the oath of alle- 
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giance under James I. of England. When, in 1569, St. Pius V. 
excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, deposed her, and released all 
her subjects from their allegiance, it became customary to ques- 
tion all Catholic missionary priests in England as to whether 
they considered the papal action binding, and whether the pope 
had a right to incite subjects to rebellion. Finally, under James 
I., after the warning of the gunpowder plot, this took the shape 
of offering to them an oath of allegiance, in which they were re- 
quired to swear that they would not regard any such bull, but 
would render true and honest obedience to the sovereign. All 
allusion to the royal supremacy over the Church of England was 
carefully omitted, and the obligation was confined simply to 
temporal duty. Of the two clauses that were peculiarly ob- 
jected to at Rome, the first was: 

‘*‘And Ido further swear, that Ido from my heart abhor, detest, and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and position, that 
princes who are excommunicated and deprived by the pope may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects or any one whatsoever.” 

The second simply disclaimed belief in the papal power to 
absolve the juror from the oath. The first person to whom it 
was administered was George Blackwell, who for nine years had 
been archpriest and head of the Catholic mission in England, 
and he recommended all his brethren to follow his example. 
As soon as the news of this reached Rome, Cardinal Bellarmine 
wrote to Blackwell, sharply reproving him for taking an illicit 
oath derogatory to the primacy of the holy see, in place of 
preferring the glory of martyrdom; and Paul V. accompanied 
this with a brief addressed to all English Catholics, sternly 
forbidding them to yield. The oath, he said, could not be 
taken without infringing the Catholic faith, and he expected 
them rather to welcome torture and death. A year later, on 
learning that some of them doubted the genuineness of the brief, 
he wrote again to inform them that it had been framed after 
mature deliberation, and that it must be obeyed at whatever cost 
to them of property or life. King James sallied forth with an 
“Apology,” to justify his demand of the oath, and called the at- 
tention of all Christian princes to the slender tenure by which 


they held their thrones. Cardinal Bellarmine responded, and 
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essayed to prove that kings held their thrones on condition of 
obedience to the church. An Englishman named John Mole, 
who happened in Florence to show a copy of King James’s 
Apology to an acquaintance, was seized by the Inquisition, 
and died in its prison after thirty years’ incarceration; and Paul 
V. looked serenely on while his missionaries in England suffered 
the penalties of high treason for refusal to take the oath. In all 
this, Pius IX. tells us, the church never exceeded its rightful 
authority. 

So intolerable was the perpetual papal intrusion in the inter- 
nal affairs of nations that, as the medizval confusion between 
temporal and spiritual matters gradually cleared away, and the 
dissolution of the feudal system rendered the sovereign absolute, 
the most Catholic of monarchs could not endure it. Spain and 
France and Naples refused absolutely to allow papal bulls or 
letters of any kind to be published within their boundaries with- 
out preliminary examination by the secular authorities, and an 
exequatur granting permission was issued only for those consid- 
ered unobjectionable. In 1508 Ferdinand the Catholic bitterly 
reproached the Count of Ribagorza, his viceroy of Naples, for not 
hanging, as an example, a papal messenger who had brought an 
obnoxious bull, and he ordered it still to be done if the man 
could be caught on Neapolitan territory. When efforts were 
made to introduce into Spain the bull “Jn Cana Domini,” so de- 
structive to the rights of princes, the authorities of Aragon in 
1551 punished the printer who dared to print it, and in 1582 the 
pious Philip II. unceremoniously expelled from Spain the papal 
nuncio who undertook to publish it. This supervision over 
papal utterances, so necessary to the peace of a well-ordered 
state, was carefully provided for by Napoleon when he restored 
Catholicism to France by the Concordat of 1801. It is still 
found requisite; and when Professor Nuytz, of Turin, in a treatise 
on ecclesiastical law, defended the practice, Pius IX., in his 
letter “Ad Apostolicae,” of August 22, 1851, condemned it as 
schismatic and heretical, and subversive of the government of the 
church—a condemnation which he embodied in the Syllabus 
of 1864.* Another measure which Catholic monarchs had found 
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requisite for the protection of their subjects, was also upheld by 
Prof. Nuytz and similarly condemned by Pope Pius. This is 
what is known in France as the appel comme d’abus, and in 
Spain as the recurso de fuerza, by which abuses committed in the 
exercise of the papal jurisdiction within those kingdoms could 
be redressed by an appeal to the supreme secular tribunal. The 
effort to escape the evils of this papal jurisdiction produced con- 
stant wrangling, especially in Spain, where it was exercised by 
the nuncio and was a source of considerable revenue to the holy 
see. When a new nuncio presented his credentials, they were 
returned to him with a warning as to the restrictions to be im- 
posed on his powers; and if his commission specified authority in 
conflict with the laws of the land, a statement would be written 
on the back that the exercise of such powers would not be per- 
mitted. Even with these precautions it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the abuses of the papal jurisdiction in Spain—its greed, 
its venality, and the misery with which it afflicted the people— 
as described in the memorials vainly addressed to the holy see 
by Philip IV. between 1630 and 1640. 

All this is not merely a matter of historical interest. In the 
bull “Apostolice Sedis,” of October 12, 1869, Pius IX. inflicts ex- 
communication, ipso facto and removable only by the pope him- 
self, on all who shall impede, directly or indirectly, ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in either the forum internum or the forum externum, 
or shall procure an appeal to the secular courts, or in any way 
aid or abet such an attempt. 

In this same bull a similar condemnation is pronounced 
against all who shall endeavor to subject ecclesiastics to the jur- 
isdiction of the secular courts. Clerical immunity from secular 
law, during the middle ages, was an abuse which worked enor- 
mous injury to both church and state. In spite of the remon- 
trances of the Catholic princes, the Council of Trent emphati- 
cally refused to surrender the privilege; but it was gradually 
curtailed in one state after another, and the remnant was swept 
away in most countries by the revolution, which did so much to 
render all men equal before the law. In Catholic eyes this is a 
foul wrong. The ecclesiastic is a privileged being, under no obli- 
gation to obey the laws of the land and not amenable to them. 
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When Napoleon negotiated the Concordat of 1801, he provided 
by decree that an appel comme d’abus should lie to the Council of 
State for all contraventions of the law by ecclesiastics. Against 
this Pius VII. energetically protested, through his legate, Car- 
dinal Caprara, pointing out that the laws might be in opposition 
to the faith, when the government could not expect priests to 
obey them. Many of the laws of every modern state are in op- 
position to the faith, as expounded by the Vatican, and are 
therefore not binding; while, if an ecclesiastic commits a crime 
and is subjected to a jury trial, it is an invasion of the rights of 
the church, which submits because it is powerless in these evil 
days to enforce them. Pius IX., in the apostolical letter “J/ul- 
tiplices inter,” June 10, 1851, expressly declared that clerical im- 
munity, both as to person and property, is an ordinance of God 
and in no way derived from civil law. As such, it must be an 
article of faith, which the church has no power to abandon. 

I have touched on only a few of the numerous points in 
which the domain of the church, as defined by the Vatican, ex- 
tends over what in modern political systems belongs exclusively 
to the secular power; but these will suffice to show what ample 
opportunity the papacy enjoys of intervening in the internal 
affairs of states. To what extent it will do this is simply a 
question of policy or of temperament. When, in May, 1851, 
New Granada proclaimed religious toleration and subjected the 
clergy to the secular courts, Pius [X., in the allocution “Acerbis- 
simum,” of September 27, 1852, pronounced the laws to be null 
and void, and threatened heavy ecclesiastical penalties on all 
who should dare to enforce them—a declaration which he re- 
peated in the allocution “ Jncredibili,” of September 17, 1863. 
When, in 1855, Mexico adopted a Constitution embodying the 
same principles, Pius, in the allocution “Nunquam fore,” Decem- 
ber 15, 1856, annulled the Constitution and forbade obedience 
to it. When, about the same time, Spain made an effort in the 
same direction, the allocution ‘“ Nemo Vestrum,” of July 24, 
1855, similarly abrogated the obnoxious provisions. Even a 
powerful empire like that of Austria fared no better when, in 
December, 1867, it decreed liberty of conscience and of the press, 
and in May, 1868, adopted a law of civil marriage; for the allo- 
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cution “ Nunquam certe,”” of June 22, 1868, denounced all these 
as atrocious laws, and declared them to be void and of no effect. 

It is easy to smile at these outbursts as powerless exhibitions 
of obscurantism, scolding at the progress which it is impotent 
to stay; but none the less are they protests placed on record with 
a purpose; and none the less are they binding on the soul of 
every Catholic in whatever land he may dwell, for it is his duty 
to obey the voice of the vicegerent of God in preference to the 
commands of earthly rulers. The church, as Pius IX. de- 
clared in the apostolic letter “Jam vos,” of September 13, 1868, 
wields an authority granted by God to govern human belief, 
and to regulate the actions of every man both in private life 
and social activity. As the theocratic ruler of the church, it is 
the pope who decides how this universal authority shall be 
exercised. The oath embodied in the Catholic profession of 
faith is not as sensational as that taken to the prophets in the 
Endowment House at Salt Lake City, which recently has been 
judicially decided to render those who take it incapable of natur- 
alization, but it is none the less binding on the conscience of the 
sincere believer: 

‘“‘T acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Roman Church as the 
mother and mistress of all churches; andI pledge and swear true obedience 
to the Roman pontiff, and vicar of Jesus Christ and successor of the blessed 
Peter, prince of the apostles.” * 

In this, it will be observed, there are no reserves; no ex- 
ception is made of allegiance due to the state, and in the wide 
field of conflicting sovereignty the duty to obey the pope is ab- 
solute over the duty to obey the laws. Henry VIII. might well 
complain to his Parliament in 1532, that the clergy were but 
half subjects to him in consequence of their oaths to the pope. 
The same is true to-day. It was only a few weeks ago that in 
the Bavarian Landtag the Catholic deputies were forced to admit 
that they did not regard their oath of office in the sense attached 
to it by the state. The conscientious Catholic, in fact, is of 

* “ Sanctam Catholicam et Apostolicam Romanam Ecclesiam omnium 
Ecclesiarum matrem et magistram agnosco; Romanoque Pontifici, beati 
Petri Apostolorum Principis successori ac Jesu Christi Vicario veram 


obedientiam spondeo ac juro.” ‘* Acta et Decreta Concilii Baltimorensis 
IIl.,” p. liii. (Baltimore, 1886). 
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necessity but half a citizen; he can give buta secondary allegi- 
ance to the land of his birth or of his adoption. Is it our 
fault if, in the words of Mr. Dougherty, he is “ branded as the 
tool of a foreign potentate ” ? 

If American Catholics have not thus far been made to recog- 
nize the dilemma in which they are placed, that has been the re- 
sult of chance or of expediency, and the occasion to make them 
realize it may come with any day. Elsewhere their fellow- 
believers are simply counters in the game to be moved at will, 
in the incessant political activity of the Vatican, for purposes of 
which they know nothing. But a few months since we listened 
to the indignation of the French bishops at a circular from M. 
Tirard reminding them of the laws that wisely prohibit their 
interference with elections. Since then Boulangism has disap- 
peared, and we now hear from Paris that the nuncio has been 
instructed to favor the adhesion of Catholics to the Conservative 
Republican Party. The other day, when Brazil was suddenly 
converted into a republic, as soon as news reached Leo XIII. he 
telegraphed to Mgr. Spolverini, at Rio de Janeiro, to instruct the 
Catholic bishops and clergy to abstain from meddling or partici- 
admirable orders, but the right to issue them 
implies the right to issue others countermanding them, which 
may be done at any time, and certainly will not be long post- 
poned if the proposed civil-marriage law is pushed. Everywhere 
the pope is a factor in the political situation. Bismarck boasted 
that he would never go to Canossa; but the time came when he 
needed the votes of the compact body of Catholic deputies to render 
him independent of the people by a seven years’ grant of appropria- 
tions for the army, it required but a short negotiation with the 
Vatican, Herr Windthorst received his orders, the Liberals were 
defeated, and Bismarck humbly carried to Canossa the modification 
of the Falck laws. What price Lord Salisbury agreed to pay for 
the papal rescript against the Plan of Campaign, may perhaps never 
be known. The project failed under the intense enthusiasm of the 
Irish people, which threatened a schism; but nevertheless it shows 
how readily even a high-minded pontiff like Leo XIII. will sell his 
influence for promised benefits wholly dissociated from the in- 
terests of those whom he attempts to coerce to pay for them. 
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How advantage is taken of political ascendancy when acquired, 
is seen in the success of the claim of the Jesuits of Quebec to be 
reimbursed for property confiscated a century and a quarter ago, 
not from them or from their predecessors, but from a previous 
Society of Jesus, which was suppressed and disbanded for cause.* 
There is no statute of limitations against the church. 

We have not, like the French, laws against priestly or epis- 
copal interference with elections; but they would be quite as 
reasonable and necessary as those which prohibit under heavy 
penalties employers from influencing the votes of employees, for 
the prelate or priest who wields the delegated power of the 
keys has quite as much opportunity of controlling the vote of 
the conscientious believer as the wage-payer has over the wage- 
receiver. Our institutions render us peculiarly liable to the domi- 
nation of compact masses of voters that can be thrown at 
pleasure on either side. In the even balancing of parties, a com- 
paratively small body of disciplined electors, controlled by a sin- 
gle head or influenced by a common sentiment, can command 
almost what terms it chooses. Possibly the extraordinary selec- 
tion of Mr. Egan to represent this country in Chile, may thus find 
its explanation. The dynamitards are said to be an insignificant 
fraction of the Home Rulers of the United States, and yet their 
possible influence has been advanced to explain the long post- 
ponement of an extradition treaty with Great Britain. In the 
degraded condition of politics, trading politicians are careless 
what they pay for temporary success. In such a market, leaders 
of the church who boast that they have behind them a popula- 
tion of ten millions, can find tools enough to do their bidding. 
To the uninstructed eye it would seem that the position is 


* To be convinced of the groundless nature of the Jesuit claim it is suffi- 
cient to consult the Arréts de Parlement of April and August, 1762, suppress- 
ing the Society of Jesus in France and the colonies, and converting to pub- 
lic uses such of its property as was not required for the support of its mem- 
bers. Also the bull ‘‘ Dominus ac Redemptor” of Clement XIV., July 21, 
17738, dissolving the society and making no protest against this; and the 
bulls of Pius VIL, ‘‘ Catholic,” March 7, 1801, “‘ Per alias,” July 30, 
1804, and ‘‘ Sollicitudo,” August 7, 1814, founding it anew, in which no 


allusion is made as to conferring upon the new society any claim on the 
confiscated estates. 
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already tacitly recognized when the contract labor law closes 
its meshes upon a pastor of Holy Trinity, an Episcopal church in 
New York, and opens them wide to admit the professors of the 
Catholic University. Even more significant is the opposition to the 
confirmation of an Indian commissioner by Catholics, on avowedly 
religious grounds, with a scarcely veiled threat of defeating the 
Republican Party if the demand is not complied with, though in 
this case the cynical openness of the assault may perhaps lead to 
its defeat. 

What we want in this land of ours is-that our laws and our 
policy shall be regulated by ourselves for our own interests, and 
not by foreigners for interests in which we have no concern. 
We have suffered enough from the Irish vote, controlled by 
sympathies with which we on this side of the Atlantic have 
nothing to do. As nearly as one can guess from the names of 
the prelates and theologians who attended the last plenary 
council of Baltimore, between eighty and ninety per cent. were 
of foreign birth and training, which shows how the disciplined 
army of the church is officered. It is quite true that Arch- 
bishop Ryan, in the opening sermon at the lay congress, elo- 
quently declared that the atmosphere of liberty is most congenial 
to the church, and urged his hearers to be cordially American. 
It is also true that the declaration of principles there adopted 
asserted that 

“‘We repudiate with equal earnestness the assertion that we need to 
lay aside any of our devotedness to our church to be true Americans ; the 
insinuation that we need to abate any of our love for our country’s principles 
and institutions to be faithful Catholics.” 

I would not call in question the sincerity of these utterances any 
more than that of the declaration recently made by Wilford 
Woodruff, president of the Mormon Church: 

“So far from any doctrine or teaching of the church being hostile to 

the United States government, members of the church are under divine 


command to revere the Constitution as a heaven-inspired instrument, and 
to obey as supreme all laws made in pursuance of its provisions.” 


Still, we have seen contingencies in which our Mormon brethren 
held a divided allegiance, and thought more of their duty to their 
church than of their duty to the United States. Such divided 
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allegiance is always a dangerous factor in the body politic. 
Notwithstanding the care with which the founders of the Repub- 
lic sought to determine the delimitations between the authority 
of the Union and of its component parts, four years of tremendous 
war were necessary to settle the elementary principle whether 
the citizen’s allegiance to the State or to the nation was para- 
mount. Wecan scarce hope that the time will not come when 
our Catholic fellow citizens will be put to the strain of electing 
between the allegiance due to the state and that due to the church. 

Such a strain, in fact, may come any day, in view of the cease- 
less political activity of the holy see. I select a possible case 
as an example, because it happens at the moment to be prominent 
in the mind of every Catholic—the condition of the so-called 
“prisoner of the Vatican”; and I venture to connect with it a 
gentleman who may be cited as the highest type of a public- 
spirited American Catholic—Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who so 
worthily wears his historic name. No student of history or of 
politics will delude himself with the idea that the last word 
has been said as to the sovereignty of Rome. Tout vient a 
qui sait attendre, and the patient watchfulness of the papacy is 
matchless. While Cola di Rienzo’s power appeared to be es- 
tablished, and, again, while Pius VII. was a prisoner of Napo- 
leon, the sovereignty of the Roman bishop seemed even more 
hopeless than it does at present. The political chess board of 
Europe has infinite combinations, and, sooner or later, the time 
will come when there will be at least a prospect of ousting the 
Subalpine government and restoring to the pope the control of 
the Papal States. The heart of every true Catholic on earth will 
be fired, and every Catholic pulpit will resound with appeals to 
aid the holy cause with prayers and money and men. If then 
the political situation were such that the intervention of the 
United States would turn the scale, can we doubt that the most 
urgent commands would come from the holy see to obedient 
American bishops, and that all true Catholics with fierce enthusi- 
asm would labor to effect it? Can we doubt also that promises 
and threats would be freely used with political managers? Mr. 
Bonaparte does not leave us to guess where his sympathies 
would lie. Ina paper on this subject read before the congress, 
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he tells us: “ We demand, not that he [the pope] be granted 
privileges as though he were a sovereign, but that, since he is 
and always must be a sovereign, his existing rights as a sover- 
eign be respected.” If, then, in such a conjuncture as I have 
suggested, Mr. Bonaparte were president or secretary of state, 
could the country rely upon him for the unclouded intellect and 
unbiased judgment necessary to resist the clamor of ten mil- 
lions, or perhaps by that time of twenty millions, of our people? 

The policy of the Roman Curia is so subtle and far-reaching 
that one hesitates to assign reasons for its moves; but the persist- 
ent effort now on foot to persuade our government to accredit a 
minister to the Vatican, is probably founded on the expectation 
that diplomatic relations might prove useful in the above contin- 
gency, especially if a mistaken sense of comity should induce us 
to appoint a Catholic to the post. Moreover, while awaiting such 
opportunity to turn our legation to account, the Curia would 
obtain an immense advantage by the mere fact of our recognizing 
the Vatican as entitled to diplomatic relations, including the 
maintenance of a nuncio at Washington. It would be virtually 
an official admission of the subjection of American Catholics of 
the holy see and of the temporal authority of the pope over them, 
for our envoy could have no possible functions to perform with 
regard to their religious duties. It would be an acknowledg- 
ment of the papacy as a political power in our internal affairs, for 
with the political activity of the holy see in other lands we have 
absolutely no concern. Nations that have state churches may be 
compelled to maintain relations with the Vatican; but we have 
none, and we can know the pope only as the claimant from our 
citizens of an allegiance which we are bound to deny. If we 
should fall into the trap thus cunningly set for us, it would not 
be the least of the successes of the Curia, so renowned for its dip- 
lomatic astuteness. 

Yet I would not be supposed to believe that all, or even a 
majority, of our Catholic fellow citizens are consciously “ tools 
of a foreign potentate.” Outside of the priesthood, probably but 
few of them realize the extent of the reserved claim on their 
allegiance held by the holy see. Even as the Catholic Lord 
Howard of Effingham commanded the fleet which in 1588 de- 
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stroyed the Spanish Armada, twenty years after St. Pius V. had 
deposed Queen Elizabeth, so on any supreme question a large 
portion of our Catholics would very likely range themselves on 
the side of patriotism against priestcraft, as did the Irish on the 
occasion of the papal rescript. But these supreme questions are 
of rare occurrence, while there are minor ones liable constantly 
to arise, on which plausible casuistry can mislead them into an 
attitude wholly antagonistic to the spirit of our institutions. 

I can imagine, moreover, that in the surprises which time 
has in store for us, there may possibly lie the solution of the 
problem in a thoroughly American way. The triumph of Ul- 
tramontanism in the church has been too thorough, the national 
churches have been too completely crushed out, and papal auto- 
cracy has been established too unreservedly. All this is so re- 
pugnant to the American habit of thought that already there are 
occasional symptoms of unconscious rebellion, which in time 
may ripen to overt revolution, resulting in the organization of a 
national American Catholic Church, faithful to all the dogmas of 
Catholicism save the central one of the supremacy of the so- 
called successor of St. Peter. Because Old Catholicism has not 
prevailed in Europe, it does not follow that it might not succeed 
in the less conservative and freer atmosphere of America. 


HENRY CHARLES LEA. 








PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 


A NEW point gained in scientific research is a hill-top in the 
borderland, from which views of unknown and undefined regions 
are obtained. The anthropologic investigation which has been 
so active during two decades has solved some of the problems 
with which it began, but it has raised many more, and the field 
before the investigator, viewed from the heights now attained, 
seems immeasurably vast. Some of these problems are archxo- 
logic, and those that seem of most importance and demand speedy 
solution will be briefly characterized. 

Perhaps no anthropologist would affirm an autochthonal race 
of men for America, even as a working hypothesis. The unity 
of the human race is one of the best-established facts of science, 
and it rests mainly on biologic data. The vast system of homolo- 
gies in the progress of culture under varying physical conditions, 
leads to the same conclusion—that the human race is one. A 
savage at the foot of the Alps and another at the foot of the 
Andes, learn to fashion stone tools in the same way and to use 
them for the same purpose. A barbarian on the arid plains of 
Assyria and another on the Mexican plateau, learn to irrigate a 
field in the same manner. The savage on the Congo and the 
savage on the Saskatchewan alike come to believe the wind to be 
the breath of a beast. If, then, the human race is one, in what 
land did man first appear? 

There has been much speculation on this subject, but no 
sound inductive reasoning, because the facts upon which such 
reasoning must be based are yet undiscovered. It falls to the 
lot of the students of American archzology to solve one portion 
of this problem. Let the American subject of investigation be 
clearly stated. 

As a part of the problem, we must discover the first appear- 
ance of mankind in the several regions of the continent. The 
evidence must rest on geologic facts, and only the most skilled 
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geologists are competent to undertake the task, as the conditions 
of certitude are multiform and subtile. The epoch not only ante- 
dates recorded history, but is anterior to all tradition, all mythol- 
ogy, all institutions, all organized or grammatic speech, and 
nearly if not quite all art; for everywhere the earliest arts dis- 
covered are exceedingly primitive or rude, and we know not 
whether these simple arts were practiced when the first lowly 
people came to this country or whether they were autochthonal. 
That mythologies, languages, and institutions sprang from many 
independent centers of origin throughout America, seems to rest 
on sound evidence that we may not enter upon here; and there 
seems to be some probability that art centers were original and 
independent in various regions of the country, but the evidence 
of this is less convincing. A part of the problem is to assemble 
the works of art gathered from geologic formations, and by vast 
comparison to determine to what period of culture they belong, 
and whether or not they have a common origin. Should it be 
found that they are cognate, then it can be safely inferred that 
man spread over the continent after the invention of the rudest 
arts; but if, as the evidence now seems to indicate, it should be 
found that the arts themselves sprang from local conditions, and 
are more diverse at the beginning than later, and that everywhere 
they are of the lowest grade, it would be a legitimate conclusion 
that men were dispersed over the continent anterior to the devel- 
opment of the rudest arts. Again, if it should be discovered 
that the ruder arts are found in some regions at an earlier geologic 
date than elsewhere, and that they appear at a later geologic date 
in more distant regions, and perhaps that such arts are of a higher 
grade as distance increases, something of the progress in the oc- 
cupation of the land would be discovered, and important fac ts 
would be obtained showing the relation betweén the coming of 
man in North America and his Appearance on o ther | c on tinengs, 
It is thus seen that the primal probleyn of ‘Américan arghe- 
ology is in part geologic and in part ¢ultural. Sdhnething! ‘has 
been done toward its solution; but ‘the facts r “qnife careful re- 
view, for much loose and unskilled observatfon is oh record. 
Sound conclusions can be reached only after.a survey has been 
made of the whole of North America. It is the work of many 
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men for decades. All the Pleistocene formations of America 
must be correlated, so that relations of contemporaneous origin 
and relations of sequence may be established. There is to be 
much discussion; but happily it will be done with little acri- 
mony, for the researches of the last half of this century have 
taught scientific men lessons of wisdom and of tolerance for di- 
vergent opinion, and wider knowledge abates the asperities of 
controversy. 

Of the archeology of Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies much has been written, and a large part of it is worthless. 
A madness of exaggeration seized the early explorers and writers 
in these countries, and they vaunted their exploits and glorified 
their conquests by extravagant tales of populous nations, of kings 
in palaces with retinues of nobles and hosts of slaves, and of gor- 
geous priests officiating in costly temples. Altogether they de- 
scribed a civilization rivaling in splendor that of the Orient. 
These earlier writers, however, did not wholly invent their tales; 
they usually had a basis of fact for their statements, and modern 
historical criticism is able to derive much of value from their 
accounts. On the other hand, later travelers and writers have 
found the aboriginal peoples mere savages or low barbarians, and 
have been inclined to exaggerate the rudeness of their culture, 
painting them as beings little removed from beasts. At the same 
time they speak of lost nations of high culture, whose ruins are 
scattered over arid plateaus and throughout dense jungles and 
tropical forests. Sifting all these accounts, we seem to find that 
many of the tribes of those countries are of a grade of culture 
not differing greatly from that of the tribes of the United States 
and of the Dominion on the north; they are savages of the high- 
est type. But, in addition, barbaric tribes of higher culture are 
found. These barbaric tribes practiced agriculture on a some- 
what extensive scale, and had begun to domesticate animals; 
they raised cotton and cultivated flowers; they were deft weavers, 
and used both animal and vegetal fibers; they had much skill 
and no mean taste in the use of feathers in making their or- 
namental garments; they were notable potters, and made their 
wares in divers forms, imitating animals and many other objects 
of nature; they decorated their pottery with frets and many 
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geometric conventions, and with pictures of plants, animals, con- 
ventional clouds, and hieroglyphs; they worked in gold, silver, 
and copper, and perhaps had rude metallurgic processes; they 
made figurines and images in clay, and carved rude forms of ani- 
mals, men, and gods in stone. Many of their dwellings were 
huts of slabs and thatch, but some were of stone, and their archi- 
tecture was more highly developed than in the United States. 
Their “temple mounds,” or teocalis, were constructed with much 
art, and their assembly houses, or temples, were imposing. 

Such is a general picture of the arts of the land at the time of 
the landing of Columbus. But the field has been little cultivated 
by scientific men. Specific ruins have not generally been traced 
to specific tribes, and we know only of a medley of people with a 
medley of arts, and are yet unable fully to differentiate the pre- 
Columbian from the post-Columbian culture. The field of in- 
vestigation is large, rich, and alluring; but to solve its problems 
a triple system of research is necessary. First, the existing tribes 
must be studied and classified linguistically; and the territories 
occupied by each stock, and as far as possible by the several 
tribes of each stock, at the time when the European came among 
















them, must be determined. This done, the work can be properly 














laid out, and a group of more or less homogeneous people, segre- 
gated from other peoples, may be studied. Then the history of 
European occupation and of the introduced and accultural arts 
must be studied, in order to differentiate the modern from the 
pristine. In this manner we can properly reach the study of the 
archeology of the country, and go on to the study of ruined 
pueblos, cliff dwellings, and cave homes, and exhume from the 
mounds, graves, and refuse heaps the materials for the later his- 
tory of pre-Columbian centuries. 

In general, among savage tribes descent is in the female line; 
that is, the child belongs to the family of the mother and takes a 
name belonging to her clan. Connected with this are many in- 
teresting institutions. For example, the mother’s brother has 
more authority over the children than has the father. Inherit- 
ance is in the line of the clan, and the man’s property goes to his 
sister’s children. Through the development of agriculture by 
irrigation, the domestication of animals, and other agencies, con- 
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ditions of society are evolved that overthrow clan organization 
with descent in the female line, and it is replaced by gentile 
organization with descent in the male line. Then the children 
belong to the father, and inheritance is from father to son. 
With this change comes barbaric institutions, and the entire 
social and governmental system is reorganized; then for the first 
time patriarchies are developed. In savagery, much of the prop- 
erty is communal, belonging to the clan or tribe; but individual 
ownership extends to some few things, as clothing, ornaments, 
tools, and implements of war. In barbarism, a larger amount of 
property is owned by the individual. In savagery, a large part, 
perhaps all, of this individual property is destroyed at the death 
of the owner, by being broken up, burned, or buried with the 
body, in order that controversies may not arise respecting its 
distribution; and the sanctions of savage religion are gathered 
about the custom. But in barbarism the rule of destruction has 
become a mere form, a rite of religion; few articles are sacrificed, 
and usually these are prepared for the occasion. The property 
descends to the son. The institutions of many of the tribes of 
Mexico and Central America had passed from savagery into bar- 
barism when they were discovered. 

The savage tribes of North America are polytheistic, and 
their gods are animal-men, that is, beings who can assume various 
shapes at will, now of beast, bird, reptile, fish, or insect, and then 
of human kind. The stars and other heavenly bodies are sup- 
posed to be such beings living a magical life. It is believed 
that mountains, rivers, and other geographic forms are magical] 
animals, and that many of the powers and phenomena of nature 
areanimal-men. This savage theosophy is called zodtheism. In 
barbarism, the animal gods are dethroned and in general become 
evil beings, while the phenomena and powers of nature are more 
highly exalted and are usually anthropomorphic. This form of 
theosophy is called physitheism. The barbaric tribes of which 
we speak had emerged from zodtheism into physitheism, so the 
record seems to show. 

Among savage tribes rude picturing is found—an attempt to 
represent forms of men and beasts and various objects in nature 
and art in outline and silhouette. Often these rude pictures are 
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used as mnemonic records of events and as representations of 
mythologic conceptions. Generally they are decorative as well 
as mnemonic, and sometimes perhaps they are purely decorative. 
It is not necessary to picture the entire form in such representa- 
tions, but some characteristic part may be taken, or some asso- 
ciated form; for example, the track of a bear may represent the 
animal itself. The savage mind is not able to abandon the pic- 
torial form and reduce this mnemonic picture to simple conven- 
tional characters that symbolize ideas; at most only the beginning 
of such a tendency is observable. But the barbaric artist has 
learned the mystery and fascination of occult symbols, and is 
able to use conventional forms to represent ideas; so in barbar- 
ism ideographic writing is developed. Among the tribes now 
characterized as the highest of Mexico, Central America, and the 
West Indies, we find such ideographiec writing. 

Among these barbaric tribes hieroglyphic writing was devel- 
oped to such an extent that manuscripts were made and pre- 
served. For this purpose bark paper and the skins of beasts 
were used. A number of these writings, called codices, are ex- 
tant, but they have been only partly deciphered. They have 
little value as historical records, for the things that they record 
are chiefly mythologic and religious. Their real value lies in 


the revelation that they give of the processes by which picture 
writing develops into alphabetic writing. It is the art itself and 
not the record that is of chief interest. Several calendars have 
been found. In some of these a year is divided into eighteen 
months of twenty days each, and five days are added at the end 
of the year. But the study of the picture and hieroglyphic writ- 
ing is yet in its infancy. 


Back of all thus far described is a geologic record, of which 
glimpses have been obtained. Perhaps in this also progress can 
thus be traced on the ladder of culture, from a beginning at the 
bottom round of savagery to the hight of barbarism. But all 
this is yet hypothesis; it is the problem to be solved. Whence 
are the men to come who will do this work? 

The table lands of Mexico are to be traversed. Around the 
crystal lakes that mirror volcanic heights, cliffs of ice, and fields 


of eternal snow ruins occur in rich profusion. By mountain 
43 
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springs, cascade brooks, plunging creeks, and roaring rivers 
they may be found. In torrid valleys, by many a great “ rock 
in a weary land,” ancient pueblos had their sites. The humid 
shores of both the seas are rich fields of exploration. Every- 
where ruins, graves, mounds, or shell heaps are found. Far- 
ther south, in Central America, where the tides of ocean creep 
among the hills and mountains, the shores are covered with the 
vestiges of an ancient culture, and the banks of streams that flow 
in dark and unknown forests are the sites of many an ancient 
home. Into every field of highland and lowland, by fountain 
and by sea, some patient, earnest man of science will find his 
way, and return with store of knowledge for his fellow-men. The 
heroes of science are many, and the spirit with which they are 
informed is grand; they are multiplied with advancing science, 
and their motives purified with advancing truth; and the knowl- 
edge of the glory of evolving man will illumine the history of 
the race. 

On the western coast of the United States, fringing islands 
are rare, but the bays and inlets, though few, are warm and salu- 
brious. Between the bright waves and the billowing hills spread 
sunny meadows. The quiet waters are filled with life, the hills 
are green with oaks that bear store of food for man, and a luxu- 
riant chaparral is bright with a harvest of delicious berries at the 
noon of every year. Along the meadow zone, where the hills 
above yield abundant food and the waves below give a rich sup- 
ply, many an ancient tribe had its home. The people built their 
houses of poles and slabs and tules. They hunted on the land 
for bear, elk, deer, antelope, and many other mammals, and for 
birds, and they caught fish from the waters. The rocks of the 
cliffs and hills, the pebbles of the seashore, and the flotsam of 
the sea furnished them material for their rude arts. They lived 
in abundance and flourished for untold generations, and old 
Ocean moans a ceaseless requiem over their buried dead. The 
coast is a cemetery from sunny San Diego Bay to stormy Puget 
Sound. The people who lived there are almost lost. The few 
that were gathered at the missions are scattered, and these wan- 
derers among the ranches, laborers in the gardens, and squalid 
beggars of the villages have almost forgotten the days of their 
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pristine glory. There are a few old men with shaggy heads and 
crones with wrinkled skin, who mumble memories of the ancient 
days—tottering repositories of a knowledge now almost price- 
less, the traditional history of a people overwhelmed by a civili- 
zation more vigorous and wonderful than ever before was known 


on the globe. But on the meadow zone of every bay and gulf 


5 

countless mounds of shell and earth are found, in which are 
buried the arts of these people who roamed the hills and navi- 
gated the quiet waters. If these mounds can be carefully studied, 
together with the fragments of the tribes that once lived on them, 
an interesting chapter in American archeology may be written; 
but the work must be done now or never. 

From Puget Sound to Behring Sea the islands of the archi- 
pelagoes are filled with interesting tribes, and between the rainy 
sea and the creeping glaciers the coast is still inhabited. Here 
strange arts were developed, but they are now being supplanted 
by the arts of the white man. Many of the tribes were bold 
navigators, and savage navies may yet be studied. The architec- 
ture of some of these peoples was unique and wonderful, and 
they had much skill in carving wood, bone, ivory, and stone. 
Throughout the region shell heaps and accumulations of kitchen 
refuse have been discovered, and it seems probable that such 
sources of archzologic remains are abundant. Already facts 
have been obtained to show that the country has been inhabited 
for a long time. Altogether, a vast field of research is presented. 

Archeology may be defined as the science of prehistoric art 
as it is expressed in material forms. In its study something re- 
lating to institutions, languages, and mythologies is discovered, 
but the works of art themselves are the things preserved and are 
the objects of study. Great collections have already been made, 
but broad fields are yet to be explored. The vast materials, 
gathered and ungathered, will ultimately tell a profoundly in- 
teresting story of man in North America. For this purpose they 
must be assembled in series, and by two plans. First, they 
should be studied by tribes, or groups of cognate tribes, as far as 
this is possible; and, secondly, the material should be classified 
by arts, and the evolution of each art carefully traced. 

The classification of the tribes themselves is well-nigh ac- 
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complished for a large part of North America, but it is yet to 
be done for Mexico and Central America. In that region only 
a beginning has been made. With this classification it is neces- 
sary to outline as well as may be the region of country that 
each tribe or group of tribes has occupied from a period in an- 
tiquity as remote as possible. The investigations that have 
been made in this line reveal unexpected results. It appears 
that the North American Indians were not largely migratory, 
but that the same peoples occupied the same districts of country 
from generation to generation, and that such permanency of 
habitat extends far into the past. The evidence of this cannot 
here be arrayed, as it is voluminous, but the facts seem to be 
convincing. When the tribes are thus classified and their pris- 
tine homes outlined, we shall be able to describe the arts of each 
with great minuteness, for the materials are abundant, except in 
those cases where the objects were speedily perishable. But 
how shall the tribes be classified? 

Arts develop until they are transformed, and the new resem- 
ble not the old. There is a great variety of reasons for this; 
two of the most important may here be mentioned. The arts of 
savagery and barbarism depend largely upon the materials fur- 
nished by the environment, and progress is partly made by in- 
creased skill in the adaptation of a particular material to a par- 
ticular purpose. But a larger part of progress depends upon the 
conquest of new materials, by which newer and higher arts replace 
those older and lower. When an art is in progress of replace- 
ment it gradually deteriorates, and its last stage is quite as rude 
as its first. Again, arts are expressed in material forms, and 
every work of art is an object lesson easily learned; so arts spread 
with facility beyond the boundaries of tribe and language and 
are diffused far and wide. For such reasons they have little 
value for the classification of peoples. 

For purposes of classification, institutions seem to fail; at any 
rate this is the result reached by American investigation. Insti- 
tutions arise from controversy, and in the same stages of culture 
to a large extent the same subjects of controversy spring up, and 
they are settled in ways so analogous as almost to astonish the 


investigator. For example, some of the earliest controversies 
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among mankind relate to the possession of wives by men and of 
husbands by women, and governmental organization begins with 
the establishment of rules relating to marriage. These early 
rules are singularly alike throughout the world. They vary in 
details and methods of application, but they have the common 
principle that men agree to protect each other in marriage rights 
and to prescribe rules for the selection of mates, so that individual 
preference is circumscribed or wholly abrogated and selection is 
made by law. Then property rights come to be regulated; then 
the right to the use of names, while the duties of providing for 
the common subsistence are relegated to individuals. In this 
manner, as social relations become more complex through the 
progress of culture, a succession of controversies arise of the same 
kind with different peoples, and they are regulated by institu- 
tions in much the same manner. 

Mythologies seem to have more value for classification pur- 
poses than institutions, and yet they are inadequate. Mytholo- 
gies relate to the heavenly bodies, to meteoric phenomena, to the 
world of animal and vegetal life, and to geographic features. 
In part, the same phenomena are to be explained by different 
peoples; and as the human mind in the same stage of culture 
reasons in much the same way, similarities in their explanation 
are abundant. Other phenomena are local, and thus mythologies 
have regional characteristics. 


The only practicable classification of the tribes is by language, 
as all other groupings fail. Before the invention of alphabets, lan- 
guage has no material form in which it can be preserved. It lives 
only in tradition and is recorded only in memory, except as it 


passes on pulsing air from uttering tongue to listening ear; and 
yet it never can get away from itself. With some exceptions, 
there is no inherent connection between the sounds of words and 
the things symbolized. Even onomatopes are not alike in two 
languages. Languages are autochthonal, and at each independent 
center sounds are distributed to ideas mainly in an adventitious 
manner. From this it results that the fundamental word forms, 
or roots, of different linguistic stocks, are dissident. In all its 
transformations much of the original speech is preserved. The 
vocal elements are combined and recombined and slightly changed, 
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yet they are recognizable through all the ages, even though gram- 
matic forms arise and disappear. In savagery, habitat and lan- 
guage are the two most permanent characteristics. Still, both 
change, chiefly by the enlargement of some tribes at the expense 
of others. Some peoples expand and their languages extend over 
larger areas, and in absorbing other peoples their tongues are 
enriched; but the process often means the obliteration of the con- 
quered peoples as distinct ethnic entities. 

In the classification of the peoples of North America it seems 
now that about 75 groups will be established; probably more, 
possibly less. A few of these linguistic groups are divided into 
two or more parts, which exhibit very different phases or degrees 
of culture. For example, the Utes of Colorado and the Tusayan 
pueblo people of New Mexico belong to the same linguistic stock, 
though differing widely in culture. But such cases are excep- 
tional. Perhaps there will be from 80 to 85 great culture groups 
to be studied. Concomitant with these there may be an equal 
number of archzologic districts. 

When the arts of each of these groups are fully discovered 
and described, then the materials for the grand study of the 
evolution of art in America will be gathered and the great 
lesson may be learned. In its development and final presenta- 
tion a system of classification must be produced, for discrete 
facts have little value. Their significance inheres chiefly in 
their relations. In civilization, when arts are highly differen- 
tiated, they are readily classified by functions. The grand natu- 
ral categories reached are these: the arts of life, institutional arts, 
linguistic arts, philosophic arts, and psychic arts, the last being 
the fine arts. Each of these again falls into natural categories. 
In the early history of mankind, such functions were not clearly 
differentiated. The same thing was used for a variety of pur- 
poses. The stone axe was used at one time for the felling of a 
tree, at another as a weapon of war. The basket tray was used 
to gather seeds by day and as a drum by night. The picture 
writing was a linguistic record and a work of esthetic art. Again, 
the arts were far more dependent upon materials in the early 
time, and at the beginning categories based upon materials util- 
ized are quite possible, and such a classification serves pretty 
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well to point out functional characteristics; but at every stage 
of advancement it becomes complex and is soon impracticable, 
because materials are combined and interchangeable. That some 
systematic way of assembling the facts will be developed, may 
be believed, but it must come from a study of the objects in all 
stages of advancing culture and all conditions of environment. 
Man has been treated here as man and not as ananimal. But 
he is both. All of that which distinguishes man from the lower 
animals and which admits of investigation and characterization, 
is embraced under these categories: arts, institutions, languages, 
opinions, and psychic operations; these are the humanities. 
Though rudiments of all these activities are discovered among 
the lower animals, yet among mankind they are so highly devel- 
oped that man is dissevered from the beast by an almost un- 
fathomable chasm. But man as an animal can be studied, and 
the biology of man is a subject which has many cultivators and 
has made great progress. Scientific men have essayed to classify 
mankind on a biologic basis, that is, by his animal] characteris- 
tics; and for this purpose they have studied his conformation, 
the color of his skin, the structure of his hair, the attitude of his 
eyes, and many other things. Altogether it has resulted in fail- 
ure up to the present time. No planes of demarkation have yet 
been found. But types have been described and variations char- 
acterized. The part of this subject which properly belongs to 
archeology relates to the study of the human skeleton, as this 
only is preserved from prehistoric times. In the cultivation of 
anthropometry a little army of men has been employed. In fact, 
it is rather a favorite study. But up to the present time it has 
been singularly barren of results. Steadily, however, the methods 
of research have become more and more refined, and perhaps it 
has reached a stage where a harvest of more value will be reaped. 
The writer is not hopeful that any great system of classification 
will result, but believes that facts have been and will be devel- 
oped of great interest to biology, though not of prime importance 
to anthropology or the study of man as man. As organic chem- 
istry is of prime importance to chemistry and of secondary im- 
portance to biology, so the anatomy and physiology of man are of 
prime importance to biology but of secondary importance to an- 
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thropology. Asa classification of plants and animals by their 
chemical properties would fail to establish natural groups, so a 
classification of biotic characteristics fails to present natural or 
scientific categories. 

There is one department of the biology of man more directly 
connected with anthropology proper; itis, in fact, its foundation. 
Phrenology is the study of the functions of the brain and nervous 
system. Once this term was used to cover a system of fortune- 
telling, to which the term craniomancy may well be applied. 
Modern investigation is revealing that the brain is a congeries of 


organs, and the part which they severally play in psychic opera- 


tions is being determined. The citadel of modern psychology is 
being attacked by three armies. One is engaged on the psycho- 
logic side; another is engaged in the study of the operations of 
the mind, both of animals and men, in all stages of culture and 
age; anda third is engaged in the study of the products of the 
mind as they are exhibited in the other humanities. The science 
of archeology impinges on these researches, because it has for 
its field of investigation the examination of the early arts of 
mankind. 

Savage peoples may well be classified by languages, and the 
grouping is natural and scientific. Perhaps barbaric peoples can 
be classified in the same manner to advantage, but in civiliza- 
tion it fails. When man has attained to the higher culture he 
breaks the bonds of clan and tribe, and streams of blood coalesce 
with streams of blood, and a vast admixture results, which com- 
mingles all biotic characteristics; all colors are blended, all types 
are united in one vast amalgamation. Then arts become uni- 
versal through the spread of inventions. Institutions tend to a 
common system in the growth of freedom. Languages diminish 
in number, and are no longer distinctive of unified, homogeneous 
peoples. Finally, philosophies tend to unity through the devel- 
opment of science. The whole human race is becoming one in 
aspiration, as it is one in destiny. 

History is no longer a field for literary exploitation. It is 
fast becoming a science. In this change, peoples, with their arts, 
institutions, languages, philosophies, and psychic characteristics, 
are the subjects of research. With wonderful pathos, historians, 
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philosophers, and poets have told of the rise and fall of nations, 
or they have thought, not of peoples, but of rulers, of dynasties, 
and of capitals. These, indeed, have been ephemeral; but peoples 
have been persistent, and the changes that short-sighted men 
have deplored have been the steps which the peoples have made 
in their cultural progress. It is in this new history that the 
archeology of America has a place. 

There is another and a vaster field of anthropologic investi- 
gation in America, which is sadly neglected. Thousands of tribes 
occupied the land when it was discovered, four centuries ago. 
These tribes in North America constituted, as has been said, 
about 75 distinct peoples or stocks of mankind. Often the 
stocks themselves were divided into distinct tribes, each having a 
government of itsown. The archxologic investigations which 
have been briefly mentioned in this article and a former one, 
relate only to the arts of these peoples, and but a small part of 
the study of man in North America is embraced therein. Many 
of these peoples yet remain among us, and they can still be 
studied. It is possible to discover their methods of organization 
into bodies politic as tribes, their forms of government, and their 
systems of law. They were not gregarious animals, they were 
not herds of men; they were peoples with elaborate social or- 
ganizations. An account of the institutions of the Siouan In- 
dians is as interesting and instructive as that of the Chinese or 
the Egyptians, and it is as important to the proper study of the 
development of mankind as the story of the institutions of the 
Aryan race; for we know nothing of the institutions of our own 
peoples in savagery, and little in early barbarism, while the study 
of the Siouan peoples will give us chapters in the history of man- 
kind which are lost in the history of our own branch; and there 
are three or four score such peoples in North America whose 
savage and barbaric institutions may yet be portrayed. But they 
are rapidly passing away, and already they are more or less trans- 
formed, so that only trained anthropologists can read this won- 
derful book that lives in the memory of dying men. Perhaps 
the Zufii can contribute almost as much as the Latin to the 
science of philology. Perhaps the forty languages of the Algon- 
quian stock constitute as rich a mine as all the languages of the 
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Semites. Yet these tongues are disappearing, and they must be 
put on record now or never. The mythology of the Wintun 
Indians of California is as interesting and important to the his- 
tory of philosophy as the mythology of the Greeks; and there 
are scores of such mythologies yet extant in America; but soon 
they also will be gone. In all this vast field of anthropologic 
research in North America there is scarcely a score of efficient 
and constant workers, though many others are making contribu- 
tions from time to time. Shall it be in vain that the scholars 
of America are bidden to this intellectual feast? Our arche- 
ologic institutes, our universities, and our scholars are threshing 
again the straw of the Orient for the stray grains that may be 
beaten out, while the sheaves of anthropology are stacked all 
over this continent; and they have no care for the grain which 
wastes while they journey beyond the seas. 
J. W. PowELL. 





THE POWER OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


THE highest court of the United States, whose centennial com- 
memoration is at hand, holds a unique place in our form of gov- 
ernment, and one not found in any other governmental system. 
It wields a power greater than is exercised by any other judicial 
tribunal in the world. In no country of Europe or the East has 
any court authority to make or unmake the supreme law of the 
land, to limit the prerogatives of the sovereign, to control the 
powers of the legislature, to shape the form of government. 

These functions are exercised by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It holds a power above that of the chief magis- 
trate of the nation, superior to that of Congress, higher than that 
of any State, and equaled only by that which made or can 
amend the Constitution. It can enlarge or limit the prerogatives 
of the president or the powers of Congress. It can change the 
relations between the States and the nation. It can extend or 
restrict either the central power or State sovereignty. In mat- 
ters of federal concern, it can fix the bounds of the executive or 
the legislative authority of any State. Federal courts and, on 
national issues, State courts, are ruled by its decrees. In short, 
it can make or unmake the constitutional law of the country. 
It can introduce radical changes into our form of government. 
Not only can the Supreme Court wield these vast powers; it has 
long done so and may long continue to do so. 

This power flows from two principles in our system of gov- 
ernment: First, the Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 
Secondly, the Supreme Court is the highest authorized inter- 
preter of the Constitution and the final arbiter of all questions 
arising under it. The first of these principles is universally con- 
ceded. The second has been disputed, but not refuted. 

If every detail of government had been foreseen by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution and provided for with exact precision of 
expression, if every power granted and duly prescribed had 
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been defined with unquestioned clearness, and if on every point 
the language of the Constitution were so plain that no one could 
mistake its meaning, there would be no room for difference of 
opinion as to its provisions, no ground for conflicting interpreta- 
tions. But that is to suppose a perfect charter for the govern- 
ment of a growing people—a production beyond the reach of 
human wisdom. The Constitution of the United States never 
has been and never will be free from doubt. Grave questions 
and disputes without number have arisen and will arise, as to its 
meaning. It must be interpreted. 

Who is to interpret it? By what authority are the questions 
raised to be decided and the controversies aroused to be settled? 
Is each department of the government to determine the limits of 
its own functions? Are the prerogatives of the president to be 
ascertained by his own reading of the Constitution? Is Con- 
gress or any State to construe the Constitution for itself and de- 
cide what powers it is entitled to exercise? Yes, unless the 
Constitution provides a mode of determining its meaning. 

It does make such provision. The function is vested in the 
judiciary. The Supreme Court of the United States is the author- 
itative interpreter of the Constitution of the United States. It is 
the final arbiter of all constitutional questions submitted to it for 
adjudication. Its judgments are to be followed as authorities by 
every other federal court and by every State court. They are 
binding on the executive and legislative departments of the gen- 
eral government, and on every State government. When the 
Supreme Court interprets the Constitution, its opinion practi- 
cally becomes a part of the fundamental law of the land, a part 
of the Constitution itself. As a matter of fact, that compact 
means what the court declares it to mean. The meaning given 
to it by the judges is the meaning to be taken by the people and 
by every officer sworn to obey the Constitution. This meaning 
governs the president and Congress. It controls governors and 
Legislatures of States. It rules federal and State courts. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court is final. From it there 
is no appeal, except to the court itself or to the power that 
amends the Constitution. It cannot be reversed or changed or 
reviewed by the president or Congress, by any State, or by any 
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judicial tribunal except the Supreme Court itself. The latter 
may overrule any of its own decisions. It may reverse to-day 
the meaning it gave to the Constitution yesterday. It has re- 
peatedly done so. In such case the earlier decision is annulled, 
and the later decision embodies the meaning of the Constitution. 

The Constitution does not say in plain words that the Su- 
preme Court shall be its final arbiter. It does not expressly de- 
clare that the opinions of that tribunal shall be binding upon the 
other departments of the general government or on the States. 
But the court is vested with this power by clear and necessary 
implication. Its function as final arbiter of constitutional ques- 
tions is naturally and necessarily included in the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution. 

The principle that the exposition of the Constitution made 
by the Supreme Court is binding upon the president and Con- 
gress, has been disputed not only by some writers on constitu- 
tional law, but also by several presidents. Jackson declared that 


‘*Every public officer who takes an oath tosupport the Constitution 
swears that he will support it as he understands it, not as it is understood 
by the judges; . . . the opinion of the judges has no more authority over 
Congress than the opinion of Congress has over the judges.” 


He accordingly vetoed the United States Bank Bill, on the ground 
that Congress had no power to pass it, though the Supreme 
Court had decided that Congress possessed the power. Jefferson 
had maintained the same theory and acted on it. Similar views 
were held by Lincoln. Referring, in his first inaugural message, 
to the Dred Scott decision, he admitted that the opinions of the 
court were binding on the parties to the suit, and were “ entitled 


to very high respect”’ by the other departments of the govern- 
ment, yet, 


** At the same time, the candid citizen must confess that if the policy of 
the government upon vital questions affecting the whole people is to be 
irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, the people will cease 
to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of that tribunal.” 


Pursuant to this theory, Mr. Lincoln continued to suspend the 
writ of Habeas Corpus in the early part of the war, after Chief- 
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Justice Taney had decided that the president had no power to 
suspend it. 

The unsoundness, not to say absurdity, of the theory that the 
president or a majority in Congress may officially construe the 
Constitution as either pleases and even in defiance of the Su- 
preme Court, the abuses of which the doctrine is capable, and the 
disorders and dangers to which its application might expose the 
nation, have been forcibly pointed out, not only by the Supreme 
Court itself, but also by many statesmen and jurists. By rea- 
soning as unanswerable as it is clear, Story, in his “Commenta- 
ries on the Constitution,” shows that the judgments of the 
Supreme Court on constitutional questions are and must be con- 
clusive and obligatory on the people, on the president and Con- 
gress, on the States, and on every other court in the country. 
No better proof of the soundness of this view is needed than the 
fact that it is the view that from the foundation of the govern- 
ment has been adopted by the judiciary, acted on, with few ex- 
ceptions, by presidents, Congresses, and States, and accepted by 
the people. 

Some explanation, if not qualification, of the principles above 
outlined is needful to a clearer understanding of the Supreme 
Court’s power. The judges of that tribunal are not above or in- 
dependent of the Constitution. They are sworn to obey it. They 
are subject to its control, just as the president and Congress and 
the States are. The court has authority to expound the Consti- 
tution only in cases presented to it for adjudication. Its judges 
may see the president usurping powers that do not belong to 
him, Congress exercising functions it is forbidden to exercise, 
a State asserting rights denied to it. The court has no authority 
to interfere until its office is invoked in a case submitted to it in 
the manner prescribed by law. When the Constitution has not 
been interpreted on any point by the federal judiciary, it is the 
right and the duty of the president and every member of Con- 
gress to interpret it for himself, and to act on his own interpreta- 
tion. And though a law in plain violation of the Constitution 
be passed, no court has the right to question its validity or to 
interfere with its operation, until called upon in a suit or pro- 
ceeding properly brought. 
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When the court proceeds in a case brought before it to deter- 
mine a constitutional question, its function is strictly limited to 
interpreting the meaning of the Constitution. Theoretically, the 
Constitution means what its framers declared or intended it to 
mean. The duty of the court is to ascertain and announce that 
meaning. The judges have no right or authority to give the 
Constitution any other meaning. They have no business to im- 
port into it their own notions of what the Constitution should be, 
or what they may think the people or any political party would 
like it to be. The only question they have any authority to 
consider, is whether the power in dispute is granted or withheld 
by the Constitution. It is not for them to say whether the grant 
or the denial is a defect in the Constitution, whether the power 
may be exercised for good or for evil, or whether public opinion 
or political sentiment may approve or condemn their decision. 
All political issues, all questions of public policy and expediency, 
are wholly within the domain of the law-making power—the leg- 
islative and executive departments. The Supreme Court has noth- 
ing to do with such questions. Its function is purely judicial. 
The judges may regard the law under consideration as highly 
beneficial. If they think it contrary to the Constitution, they 
must declare it void. They may look upon it as mischievous, 
tyrannical, or dangerous. If they find it warranted by the Con- 
stitution, they are bound to pronounce it valid. They are not to 
consider whether the effect of their decision will be to annul a 
good law or to uphold a bad one. 

That is the theory of the judicial function. Its truth has 
always been recognized by the judges themselves. But the prin- 
ciple has been and will be often and radically violated in prac- 
tice. Consciously or unconsciously, honestly or otherwise, judges 
on the supreme bench have been controlled or influenced by 
their political beliefs, by partisan bias, by public sentiment. 
Judges are human; their convictions, like those of all men, are 
governed in no small degree by the political school in which 
they were reared, the local sentiment of the community whence 
they come, the theories of the party with which they have acted 
or may sympathize. These influences are supposed to be thrown 
off when the ermine is put on. Often they are not. Frequently 
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the judge on the bench is unconsciously controlled by them or 
willingly yields to them. The Dred Scott decision embodied in 
the Constitution the slaveholder’s view of the Negro. It was the 
judgment of a court dominated by southern sentiment. Ten 
years later—in 1867—the court, with a new personnel and a 
changed condition of national affairs, represented northern senti- 
ment. Had the great question then come up, the court would 
have interpreted the Constitution, not as it had been construed 
by Chief-Justice Taney, of Maryland, in the majority opinion, 
but as it had been expounded by Judge Curtis, of Massachusetts, 
in his masterly dissenting opinion. The Constitution was the 
same in 1867 and 1857. The difference was in the court and in 
public feeling. 

The Supreme Court has no direct authority to compel Con- 
gress or the president to exercise any power vested in either, or 
to refrain from exercising any power not conferred on either by the 
Constitution. In this respect both the legislative and executive 
departments are independent of the judiciary and beyond its 
control. Congress may reénact, and the president may again ap- 
prove, a law which the Supreme Court has already declared to be 
in violation of the Constitution. A State may reassert rights 
which the court has decided do not belong to it. The Supreme 
Court is powerless to coerce by direct mandate, either the presi- 
dent or Congress, either the governor or the Legislature of a State. 

Are, then, the decisions of the court simply expressions of 
opinion, its decrees mere paper edicts which federal or State 
government can obey or defy at will? By no means. As has 
already been shown, every judgment of the court on a constitu- 
tional question is morally, politically, and constitutionally oblig- 
atory upon federal and State government. These judgments 
become a part of the constitutional law of the country. To ac- 
cept and obey them is as much the sworn duty of every public 
officer from the president down, as it is the duty of every one to 
accept and obey the plain mandates of the Constitution itself. 

It is, of course, optional with the president or Congress or a 
State to exercise a power conceded by the court. With the ex- 
ercise of such power the judiciary has nothing to do. But 
neither the president nor Congress nor any State can rightly ex- 
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ercise a power whose existence the court has denied. And this 
is as true of a decision thought to be unsound as of one conceded 
to be sound. Every decision is presumed to be right, as far as 
official action is concerned. All are equally binding, except in 
case of conflict, when the latest rules. It is not for the president 
or Congress or the people to decide the question for themselves. 
That would be simply to overrule the Supreme Court, to annul 
its authority, to abolish its function. Any person is free to crit- 
icise or to condemn any decision, to differ from the judges, and 
even to denounce them. But the judgment of the court stands 
as an authoritative exposition of the law. If it is deemed errone- 
ous or mischievous, if the people do not like it, the remedy is by 
constitutional amendment, unless the Supreme Court should itself 
reverse the obnoxious decision. 

On this theory the government has been conducted from its 
foundation. With rare exceptions, the president has abstained 
from exercising functions which have been judicially pronounced 
unconstitutional; Congress has abandoned the exercise of powers 
which the court has declared it not to po States have 
bowed with submission to decisions of that tribunal restricting 
their rights. Bitter controversies and determined conflicts be- 
tween president and Congress, between State and federal au- 
thority, have ended on the mere announcement of an opinion by 
the Supreme court. Twice at least the Constitution has been 
amended, and repeatedly have amendments been proposed in 
Congress to overcome the force of decisions rendered by the 
Supreme Court. 

The principle that the judgments of the court are binding 


authorities, is not to be regarded as a rule without an excep- 


tion under any circumstances however extraordinary. Neither 
the people nor their official representatives would feel morally 
or constitutionally bound to submit to an obvious and flagrant 
abuse of power by that tribunal. We are considering general 
principles, not extraordinary exceptions. 

The Supreme Court has no authority to annul or change any 
clause in the Constitution, or to put into it any provision not 
there. Ithas no authority to enlarge or restrict the constitutional 


powers of the president, Congress, or the States. It is the Con- 
44 
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stitution that speaks and commands. The court can act only as 
an interpreter. 

That is the theory. It is not the invariable practice. Theo- 
retically, the court has no power to make or unmake, to change 
or vary the fundamental law. Practically, it exercises such 
power. The theory is that a power conceded or denied by the 
court is conceded or denied by the Constitution. The fact is 
often otherwise. In theory, the decree of the court is the man- 
date of the Constitution. In practice, that is not always true. 

This variance between principle and practice has been wide 
and radical. To an extent it is natural and inevitable. It could 
not exist if the meaning of the Constitution were always plain. 
But on many points it is doubtful what the Constitution means 
or was intended to mean. The judges may mistake its sense, 
and declare a meaning which the framers did not intend it to 
have. The judges are wrong, but their opinion prevails. In 
reality the Constitution means what they say it means. On 
many points the framers had no intention whatever. The Con- 
titution is silent. The court always assumes that they must 
have had some intention, and then proceeds to determine what 
that intention was or must have been. In such cases, the judges 
give to the Constitution a meaning and effect which its makers 
did not embody in it. Nevertheless, the opinion of the court 
stands and becomes a part of the fundamental law supposed to 
have been made by the founders of the government. 

It is in this way that the court comes by its comprehensive 
powers. The framers of the Constitution may have intended to 
clothe the president with a certain prerogative; the court deter- 
mines that they had no such intention, and thereby curtails the 
president's prerogatives. The framers may have intended to 
withhold a certain power from Congress; the court decides that 
their intention "was to vest it in Congress, and thus the court 
enlarges the powers of Congress. The framers may have in- 
tended to reserve certain rights to the States; the court holds 
that they did not intend to do so, and thus it limits the scope of 
State sovereignty. The framers may have intended to secure cer- 
tain rights to the people; the court says that such was not their 
intention, and thereby it strips the citizen of guaranteed rights. 
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In this way no small part of the constitutional structure framed 
by the founders of the government has been demolished by the 
justices of the Supreme Court. Extensive additions not designed 
or contemplated by the framers have been made by the judges. 
A large part of our constitutional law is judge-made—the work 
of the Supreme Court. 

The judicial definition of the express powers enumerated in 
the Constitution affords a broad field of interpretation; but the 
determination of “ implied,” “ incidental,” or “ resulting ’’ powers 
opens a domain of judicial sway well-nigh illimitable. The Con- 
stitution empowers Congress 
‘*to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing [enumerated] powers, and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the government of the United States or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” 

The Constitution does not say what is to be deemed a “ neces- 
sary and proper ” law that Congress is authorized to pass. Whois 
finally to determine that point in any disputed case? Not Con- 
gress, not the president, not the people, but the Supreme Court. 
In hundreds of cases the court has conceded, in hundreds it has 
denied, implied powers to Congress. Once it declared that Con- 
gress had no power to make United States notes a legal ten- 
der. In less than two years afterward it proclaimed that Congress 
had power to make anything a legal tender. There is no telling 
to what limit the court may carry the doctrine of implied powers 
on the one hand or restrict it on the other. 

American constitutional history bristles with illustrations of 
the power wielded by the Supreme Court to make or unmake 
the fundamental law of the land, to introduce radical changes in 
our system of government. When that tribunal declared, as 
early as 1793, that any State might be sued in the federal courts 
by a citizen of another State, it gave to the Constitution a 
meaning that startled the States that had just ratified it—a mean- 
ing that stripped them of what they looked upon as an inherent 
principle of their sovereignty, namely, exemption from suits by 
persons without the sovereign’s consent. The decision caused 
general alarm, and the Eleventh Amendment was at once proposed 
and soon adopted to overcome its effect. That amendment, in 
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the opinion of four of the nine justices, was in turn virtually an- 


nulled as lately as 1885, when the court, in the Virginia coupon 
cases, drawing a distinction between a State and its officers, held 
that the latter might be sued in the courts of the United States, 
not only by citizens of another State,.but even by their fellow 
citizens. The stand then taken has since been abandoned by 
the majority. When the court decided, in the Dred Scott case, 
that a Negro was not and could not become a citizen, it em- 
bodied in the law of the land a principle that, in the general 
opinion of the foremost constitutional lawyers, was not found in 
the Constitution, and one that was soon eradicated from the 
f 


judge-made law of the nation by the adoption of the Fourteenth 


Amendment. 

In defining the boundary between federal and State authority, 
as outlined in the commerce and other clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, the court has at times conceded a vast State sovereignty, 
and at others it has recognized a comprehensive centralized power 
in the general government. 

The “police power” of the legislature is the most sweeping 
undefined power wielded by national or State government. It is 
the inherent right of the nation and of every State to legislate 
for the protection of the public health, for the good order, morals, 
peace, or safety of the community. But, sweeping as the power 
is, its exercise is subject to review and check by the Supreme 
Court. When any federal question is involved, it is for that tri- 
bunal, in case of appeal, to say whether the power has been rightly 
exercised or abused. 

The New York Legislature, composed of 160 members, de- 
clared that making cigars in tenement houses was injurious to 
the public health, and prohibited it. The New York Court of 
Appeals, consisting of seven judges, declared that it was not, and 
set the law aside. The court said the Legislature had no more 
right to prohibit cigar-making in homes than in factories, and 
that if it might suppress one industry under the cloak of a health 
law, it might suppress any industry. The decree of the court 
superseded the mandate of the Legislature. This shows the 
power of the highest court of a State over State legislation. The 


federal Supreme Court holds a like power over nationa and State 
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legislation in any controversy arising under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. 

But the great scope of the Supreme Court’s power cannot be 
more forcibly illustrated than by its varying interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. That amendment put upon State 
sovereignty limitations more radical and far-reaching than are 
imposed by all the rest of the Constitution. It brought the 
States, in their internal affairs, under federal power to an extent 
unknown before its adoption. It transferred from State to na- 
tional control the great body of the people’s civil rights. The 
language of its first section is the most comprehensive in the 
Constitution. It opens the broadest field of judicial interpreta- 
tion. Time has shown that the operation of the amendment is 
capable of restriction to a very narrow sphere, or extension to a 
scope well-nigh illimitable. The Supreme Court has headed 
toward each extreme. In the first cases that arose under the 
amendment, the court, by a bare majority of one, set out on a 
highway of interpretation which, if followed, would have simply 
abolished the amendment and defeated its great purposes. It 
has since quietly abandoned that line, and has now affirmed prin- 
ciples that point to a comprehensive sweep whose limitations 
cannot be foretold or foreseen. Its record in this matter fur- 
nishes an extraordinary instance of the power of five men to 


sacrifice or save one of the chief results gained by the greatest 


war known to history, and supposed to have been securely em- 
bodied in their fundamental law by the people of the nation. 
The hundred and thirty odd volumes of the reported opin- 
ions of the court abound with conflicting decisions, with cases in 
which the court has expressly or tacitly reversed its own previ- 
ous rulings. There are countless instances in which the court, 
by a bare majority of one, has laid down a far-reaching principle 
against which the minority has vehemently protested as being 
unwarranted by the Constitution and even subversive of it. In 
the case of two conflicting opinions of the majority—as on the 
legal-tender question—one, of course, must be wrong. In any 
ease of an almost even division of the judges, it is a nice ques- 
tion whether the court is right or wrong. In hundreds of such 
cases, it is reasonable to suppose that the majority has often been 
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in error. But, right or wrong, the opinion of the majority, which 
is the judgment of the court, stands as an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the constitutional law of the land, until reversed by the 
Court itself or overcome by constitutional amendment. 

The vast powers exercised by the Supreme Court may be 
wielded, as we have shown, by five men; and even by a smaller 
number when, as is often the case, fewer than nine justices hear 
a case—sitting robed in black in a small room of the Capitol at 
Washington. Once on the bench, they are forever beyond the 
control of president or Congress, beyond the reach of any power 
in the government or people, save the power of impeachment or 
the power that amends the Constitution. They are appointed 
by the president, with the approval of the Senate, for life or 
during good behavior. They may retire at the age of seventy 
years, with a continuance of salary for life, but are not required 
to do so. Neither the president nor, except by impeachment, 
the Senate nor the House, can remove them. Congress may by 
law increase their number. It cannot legislate any of them out of 
office by a law reducing their number. The court cannot be 
abolished, nor can its constitutional powers be curtailed, except 
by constitutional amendment. 

The 400 representatives of the people in the two branches of 
Congress may enact a law and the president may approve it; 
five justices of the Supreme Court may set it aside. The 160 
representatives of New York in the Legislature may pass a statute 
and the governor sign it; five justices at Washington, if they 
think it conflicts with the federal Constitution, may declare it 
void. Three fourths of the States and two thirds of Congress, 
yes, all of the States and all of Congress, may insert a vital prin- 
ciple in the Constitution of the United States; five judges may 
“interpret ” it out. 


Eaton S. DRONE. 





MORAL ASPECTS OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


I FANCY that there is a somewhat widespread impression that 
life in American colleges and universities is less favorable to the 


development of individual morality than is life in society at large 


or in the business world. We often hear it intimated, and some- 
times even boldly asserted, that nothing but the restraining 
power of stringent requirements will keep college and university 
students from falling into habits and methods that are injurious, 
if not, indeed, fatal, to the building up of a true and noble char- 
acter. All this is founded on the belief that college and uni- 
versity students are too young to be left alone, and therefore that 
they must be kept under constant watch and ward. Those who 
entertain this belief are also apt to suppose that the personal 
habits of the student in a large institution are less commendable 
than are the habits of students in an institution of the paternal, 
or monastic, type. There are, probably, not a few who suppose 
that upon student life in itself moral obligations sit rather 
loosely, and that, if this life is compared with the life of young 
men in other occupations, it will be found that the general habits 
of university students leave much to be desired. 

The reasons for these impressions are not difficult to under 
stand or to set forth. It must be admitted that, aside from all 
selfish and interested considerations, facts sometimes seem to 
favor such a supposition. In a collection of students, especially 
if the collection be large, it would be strange indeed if there 
were not to be found occasionally one or two evil-doers. The 
manner of the time, moreover, gives publicity to every offense. 
Sobriety and industry attract no attention, while profligacy and 
idleness have a marvelous knack of getting themselves reported. 
If the great business of a university is not industrious and steady 
work of a profitable kind, then, of course, the doors of the insti- 
tution might as well be closed. But this kind of work attracts 
no attention. It blows no horns and rings no bells. Like all] 
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great forces, it is apt to move on quietly and silently. But if at 
any moment a single indiscretion occurs, not only the commu- 
nity, but, perhaps, even the country at large, is filled with noise. 

Colleges and universities in this respect are not very unlike 
society as a whole. <A city or a village may attend to its own 
business peacefully and profitably for generations, and attract no 
outside attention whatever; but let a scandalous event take 
place, and the reporters of all the newspapers are immediately on 
the spot. Every college and university now has its purveyors of 
what is called news, and these purveyors get more or less of 
pocket money by sending to their newspapers what their news- 
papers will pay for. So far as I know, these are worthy young 
men, who would not willingly do harm to the institutions with 
which they are connected. But they are under the constant 
pressure of a strong pecuniary temptation; and I fear they are 
sometimes too fully impregnated with the sentiment of that edi- 
tor who, not long since, was reported as declaring that he was 
not ashamed to describe anything that Providence had permitted 
to happen. Such a spirit is contagious, and if it is the spirit of 
the managing editor, the reporter, of course, is likely to catch the 
disease. Not many years ago, the manager of a metropolitan 
journal was said to have telegraphed to one of his reporters to 
send a “rank” account of what was a very proper, though unu- 
sual, event in a woman’s college. The result answered to what 
was doubtless desired. With such a spirit abroad, it may safely 


be assumed that whatever evil ‘“ Providence permits to happen ” 
in a large college or university will get itself reported. 

It is not my purpose here to denounce, or even to character- 
ize, this spirit. It is enough to point it out, and to indicate the 
impression it is likely to leave on the public mind. 


It can hardly escape observation that this impression in one 
of its phases is akin to that which is somewhat prevalent in re- 
gard to the present moral condition of society at large. Nota 
few persons suppose that immorality and crime are increasing, 
although there are many reasons for thinking that the contrary 
is the fact. However this may be, it is certain that, if we are to 
judge from the reports of crime in the newspapers of the day, as 
compared with the reports two or three. generations ago, we 
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shall be left in no doubt as to the moral degeneracy of the age. 
But this is not a safe criterion. The only fact that seems to be 
certain is that crime and immorality are much more generally re- 
ported and described than they were a hundred years ago. But 
if we look a little more closely into the subject, a very different 
judgment is formed. When one examines the literature of the 
seventeenth or the eighteenth century, especially the literature of 
the drama, one cannot fail to be convinced that gross immorality 
was by no means so uncommon as it is at the present day. We 
are not, therefore, to be too hasty in our inferences. A news- 
paper may tell nothing but the truth, but by telling only one 
side of the truth it may say what has all the effect of the most 
dangerous kind of falsehood. It is the partial truths that are 
the worst lies; and this may be said of life in college, as well as 
of life elsewhere. In regard to the conduct of students, it is 
these partial truths, often reported in exaggerated and distorted 
form, that go to make up too many of the popular impressions 
concerning college life. 

It is also to be said that a college or a university is a corpora- 


tion that is constantly before the public eye. Vast numbers are 
interested in it, and consequently it attracts general attention. 
Its membership ordinarily comes from a wide area. Any strik- 


ing event occurring in a college is therefore likely to be much 
more generally noticed than would be the same event occurring 
in society elsewhere. These and other considerations that might 
be adduced make it certain that the worst things of college life 
will always be kept very prominently before the public. It is 
equally certain that the best things, that is to say, the hard, 
honest, conscientious, silent work, which is more than nine tenths 
of all the work of the college, will attract no attention whatever, 
and consequently will be in danger of being entirely overlooked. 

Now, making due allowance for these considerations, what 
are we to infer from the influence of life in college upon the 
moral impulses and habits of students? In the first place, it 
may as well be said that what has been called the “ intellectual 
life” may be influenced by two distinct, and perhaps even con- 
tradictory, forces. On the one hand, it is evident that the suc- 
cessful training of the mind increases the power of perceiving 
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the force and the benefits of moral obligations. But, on the 
other hand, it is doubtful if such training does anything what- 
ever to increase the power of resisting impulses of an immoral 
kind. It has to be admitted, therefore, that in an intellectual 
education, pure and simple, there is very little moral power. It 
is for this reason that the average intelligence in our reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries falls so little below, if indeed it falls at 
all below, the average intelligence of the community at large. 
Something more than a knowledge of evil is necessary to pre- 
vent evil. Evidently, then, the only way to improve morality is 
either to strengthen the moral impulses, or to weaken the forces 
tending to immorality. Does college life accomplish these ends? 
If it is wisely conducted, I should say, unquestionably, yes. 

But it must not be forgotten that moral impulses are in no 
sense a product of pure intelligence. It may be quite possi- 
ble to have the most perfect understanding of the significance 
of evil, and yet not avoid evil; and this is equivalent to saying 
that intellectual instruction alone, even in ethics, or morality, 
affords no guarantee that the one instructed will not lead an 
immoral life. Men do not do evil because they do not know 
the nature of evil, or that evil is wrong, but because the im- 
pulses to evil are stronger than the impulses to resist evil. It 
is the impulses, therefore, that need to be educated. Those lead- 
ing upward are to be strengthened, in order that those leading 
downward may be controlled. 

This process, no doubt, may be accomplished in one or all of 
several ways. The right impulses may become infallibly domi- 
nant from an all-controlling obligation of a religious nature. In 
other cases they may be fortified to the degree requisite for re- 
spectability by a generally-prevalent wholesomeness of public 
opinion. In the absence of fear of God or man, a like result 
may come from obedience to that philosophic dogma which holds 
that the largest good is attained by an invariable subordination 
of the lower impulses to the higher. Or, finally, this education 
of the impulses may come from the impelling and eneouraging 
power of good example. But, whatever in a given case is likely 
to be the motive, it is evident that morality, in the largest sense, 


will best be subserved where all of these forces have the freest 
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play for the exercise of their influence. Morality, in a single 
person, may need nothing more than either religion, philosophy, 
public opinion, or example; but in a community it unquestiona- 
bly needs them all. This brings us to the inquiry as to the op- 
portunities for the play of these forces in college life. Let us 
briefly consider each one of them. 

I confess that I have very little faith in a religion that is 
promulgated by force. If there is anything that is infallibly 
true, it is that an act to be either essentially good, or essentially 
bad, must be an act of free will. It seems to me, therefore, 
that as soon as the process of educating the child has gone so far as 
to bring him into a friendly attitude toward any truth, an attempt 
to enforce that truth against the will of the child is likely to 
arouse opposition and revulsion. Of course there is a debatable 
question as to when that period comes in the process of educa- 
tion. There are differences of opinion among the governing 
bodies of colleges as to whether it comes to a student before en- 
tering college or after. Those who hold that obligatory religious 
instruction should be made a part of a college course, act upon 
their belief and give the instruction they recommend. Those 
who, on the other hand, are of the opinion that all religious in- 
struction at this age should be optional with the student, give 
at least as great opportunities for such instruction as are afforded 
in society at large. It would probably be quite within the truth 
to say that they give far more. Not only have students in the 
class of institutions holding these views all the opportunities 
afforded by the churches, but they almost without exception 
have additional advantages of no small importance. 

The greatest of these opportunities and advantages is afforded 
by the college Christian Association. There is some difference 
of opinion as to whether the first association of this character 
was founded at the University of Virginia, or at the University 
of Michigan; but it is interesting to know that the first one 
came into existence at a state institution. At Cornell University, 
where attendance at religious exercises is absolutely voluntary, the 
Christian Association, housed in an elegant and commodious 
building, counts a membership of more than 500, thus falling but 
a little short of one half of the entire body of students. My point 
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is, that even in those institutions that make no claim of having 
about them any denominational odor of sanctity, there are the 
best of opportunities for religious life and religious encourage- 
ment. And this would be true even if a predominant portion 
of the faculty were not distinctively and actively religious men. 
Of the moral influences of those colleges that are under de- 
nominational control, of course I have no need to speak; but 
within those institutions where all religious exercises are purely 
optional, I am unhesitatingly of the opinion that those “ forces 
which make for righteousness’ are much more active and more 
potent than they are in the community at large. 

Then, if we turn to the influence of public opinion, we shall 
find that here, likewise, a comparison will reveal college life at 
no disadvantage. It is no doubt true that the ethical ideas of 
students are somewhat peculiar to students themselves. One of 
these peculiarities shows itself in the firmness with which a 
student will often support his class in the wrong, as against him- 
self in the right. The persistent refusal of students to testify 
one against another, has often provoked unfavorable comment, 
and sometimes has even been vigorously denounced. But, what- 
ever opinion is entertained as to the propriety of this general 
attitude, there can be no denial of the fact that it shows great 
firmness of public opinion. Whoever has had much to do with 
college life knows that such opinion among students is quick 
and intolerant. It has strong dislikes, and, in its best moods, it 
perhaps has strong likes as well. But it is worthy of note that 
its dislikes are apt to be stronger than its likes. It denounces 
with more energy than it approves. It is in far more danger of 
excess in underestimating than of excess in overestimating. If 
the nil admirari spirit is not uncommon, what may be called 
the nil condemnare spirit does not go to college at all. 

It is by reason of this quickness of college opinion to detect 
what it deems wrong and to denounce it, that many colleges 
have recently found it safe and wise to intrust matters of con- 
duct largely to the students themselves. The judgment of stu- 
dents may sometimes be faulty; but their impulses, their 


desires, their purposes, their moral tone, will almost always be 
found correct. I do not hesitate a moment to avow my belief 
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that, as an almost invariable rule, what may be called public 
opinion among American students is not only strong, but is also 
clean and wholesome. It approves and it denounces with more 
discrimination and with more energy than does public opinion 
in society at large. 

So, too, in the colleges and universities, philosophy has a bet- 
ter chance. By philosophy is here meant simply that course of 
reasoning which sometimes brings men to believe that in the long 
run morality “ pays” better than vice. There are doubtless to be 
found here and there men whose lives are kept free from re- 
proach by considerations of this kind. They are probably very 
few; but still we teach ethics, not simply for the purpose of 
defining moral obligation, but also for the purpose of pointing 
out the consequences of moral obliquity. Whatever advantage, 
great or small, comes from this process, is likely to be more 
strongly felt where philosophy is taught than where it is not. 

In the matter of example, also, the student has the advantage 
over his brother in the street or in the shop. It is the pick of 
the youth that come to college. Let outsiders say what they 
will, every college man knows that the great mass of students 
are earnestly devoted to the work of preparing themselves for 
the duties of life. There may be colleges where this is not the 
rule, but I believe they are exceedingly few, and I know of none. 
Students generally have a strong and manly purpose, and it 
would be a slander to intimate that as a rule they are not straight- 
forward, downright, and truthful. 

For reasons that have already been given, the lad who de- 
votes ten, twelve, or sixteen hours a day to the business for 
which he came to the university, attracts no attention. But in 
spite of this fact he goes steadily on with what, after all, is the 
great work of his life in college; and the number in this class is 
not so small as is often supposed. Although the outside world 
hears nothinz of them, the student world knows perfectly well 
what they are about. They influence the tone of the whole col- 
lege. They lift it to a higher plane of moral as well as of intel- 
lectual life. It is now strong and now weak, but it never fails 
completely to make its power felt. As I said above, the mass of 
our students go the somewhat monotonous round of their daily 
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duties without attracting either comment or attention; but it 
must never be forgotten that it is work of this kind that makes 
up the main business of college life. 

In the early part of this paper it was assumed that the only 
way to improve morality was to strengthen the moral impulses, 
or to weaken the forces tending to immorality. Having looked 
at the former, let us now glance for a moment at the latter. 

It cannot be denied that what may be called the subjective 
forces tending to immorality in our colleges are strong and in 
need of constant restraint. So far as these forces are amenable 
to moral and spiritual influences, they have already been consid- 
ered. But they are largely physical in their nature; they are 


therefore influenced by physical as well as by moral consid- 


erations. Here, for example, is a young man of overflowing 
physical vitality. Following either his own desire or the de- 
sire of his parents, he finds himself in college. He may be a 
strong scholar, or a weak one; but the time comes when his 
pent-up physical energies demand scope. Twenty-five years ago 
this exuberant vitality had a vile habit of spending its energies 
in the unhanging of gates, in the tearing up of sidewalks, in 
those multitudinous escapades with accounts of which the alumni 
of ’50 or ’60, with more or less of shame, are now apt to re- 
gale one another. It is certain that a great change has taken 
place. Nothing is more true than that there is vastly less of 
riotous disorder in our colleges than there was a generation ago. 
What has been the cause of this? The answer, I have no doubt, 
is to be found very largely, if not chiefly, in the moral power of 
regularly-prescribed gymnastic exercise and athletic sports. 

The nature of this influence needs only to be stated to be 
fully understood. It has sometimes been said that the college 
gymnasium is chiefly used by those who need it least; that those 
who are already strong are the ones that resort to it most fre- 
quently and most willingly. It is inferred that because the well 
need not a physician, therefore the strong need not a gymnasium. 
But this assumption is based on nothing better than a very in- 
complete view of the truth. Those who take this view must 
suppose that the only function of physical exercise is the invig- 
orating of the body. But, important as this purpose is, there is 
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another advantage in careful and vigorous physical training that 
must not be overlooked. I believe there has been far too little 
understanding of the moral import of college athletics. 

And here perhaps I may be permitted to declare my belief 
that the best results of gymnastic training will never be secured, 
unless regularly-prescribed exercise be rigorously made a part of 
the work required of all students during the first two years of 
the course. Such required exercise should perhaps not be car- 
ried beyond the first two years. Juniors and seniors, having 
experienced the advantages of the training, may safely be left 
to take their exercise in their own way; but I am firm in the 
belief that it is better during the first two years to require 
regular physical exercise of every student. It is unnecessary in 
this connection to say anything of the advantages of a purely 
physical nature that come from such a requirement, or of its in- 
fluence upon scholarship. The sermon I would here preach, if 
there were time and space, would be devoted simply to the moral 
uses of the gymnasium and of the athletic field. 

Everybody knows that the time when college boys, as well 
as Others, incline to mischief, is the evening and the night. The 
work of the day is done, and, if there is no anxious fear of com- 
ing examinations, the temptation to physical exuberance is just 
in proportion to the degree of healthy physical vitality. Now, if 
those hours can be tided over, if the exuberant impulses can be 
turned to other uses, if the physical energies can be cared for 
and satisfied in some well-regulated way, a great moral end will 
have been subserved. And this is just what the gymnasium is 
admirably adapted to do. At four or five o'clock in the after- 
noon, an hour, or an hour and a half, under the direction of a 
skillful teacher of gymnastics, does the work completely. The 
moral use of the gymnasium, therefore, is in the fact that it 
breaks the force of temptation by furnishing an outlet for all 
superabounding physical energy. The boy that has had to keep 
his arms and legs a-flying for an hour is in no mocd to do what 
ised to be called “ making night hideous.” He yields himself to 
the proprieties of life with the utmost docility, and prepares him- 
self by a fair amount of study, and a large amount of sleep, for 


the duties of the next day. While the physically weak, there- 
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fore, are developed, the physically strong are kept in moral, as 
well as in physical, tone. 

A similar consideration may be urged in behalf of athletic 
sports, and even, though to a less extent, in behalf of intercol- 
legiate games. It has often been asserted that as a rule the great 
college athletes are poor scholars. There has been gross exag- 
geration in the statement, though at times there may have been 
truth enough in it to give it color. But even if it were ab- 
solutely true, what would it signify? Is it probable that the 
great athletes would have been great scholars if they had not 
been athletes? Nay, is it not more than probable that, if their 
superabounding vitality had not been turned in the direction of 
athletics, it would have found more questionable expression? 
One thing is certain, and that is the impossibility of training 
successfully for a great athletic contest without a strict adherence 
to moral, as well as physical, requirements. The motto of such 
training invariably is, Regular work, and no excess of any kind; 
and it is strictly true that nobody can go through a training of 
this sort without something of an uplift of a moral as well as of 
a physical, character. More than that, the amount of moral 
benefit will be in proportion to the rigor of the training. It 
would be curious to know just how much the improved order in 
our colleges in the last twenty-five years is due to athletic sports. 
That they have had not a little influence in this direction, there 
is no reason whatever to doubt. 

The game in itself, moreover, is an exercise of moral and 
mental, as well as of physical, powers. This is especially the 
fact in football, the sport that has received the most active popu- 
lar criticism. Everybody knows that as a game it exacts the 
prolonged and vigorous use of all the physical powers. But 
what is obvious only to close inspection, is the fact that it calls 
into active effort the mental and moral, no less than the bodily, 
faculties of the players. No greater mistake could be made than 
to suppose that it is a game of mere physical skill. On the con- 
trary, it is difficult to see how anybody can watch a game, and 
understand it, without perceiving that it is in a large sense essen- 
tially also a game of mind and morale. It not only calls for the 
most active, the most instantaneous, exercise of intellectual dis- 
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crimination, but it also demands the most complete subordina- 
tion of the individual will to the good of the whole. There 
is probably no other of the popular games that is so full of 
vicissitudes. More than all others, it calls, no doubt, for the 
reiterated mental determination of what to do and how to do it. 
To an appreciative observer, the strategy and the tactics of the 
game must be far more interesting and striking than what may 
be called the play of physical forces. Still further, the neces- 
sity of self-restraint is as imperative as the necessity of prompt 
action. As there is no higher exercise of the mind than that of 
determining in an emergency precisely the line between too 
much and too little, so there is no greater moral test than that 
which calls for self-restraint at the moment of overwhelming 
temptation. That such temptation often comes to the foot-ball 
player with tremendous force, there can be no doubt. But it 
comes under circumstances that help him to resist. He is wag- 
ing battle, not in silence and alone, but in the presence of spec- 
tators and an umpire that demand fair play. If he allows his 
opponents to ruffle his temper, he is subject to disgrace. If he 
yields, he knows that he may be sent off the field by the umpire. 
In a recent game it was said that when a prominent player was 
disqualified for losing his temper, he cried like a child. To hold 
one’s self with perfect self-restraint under severe temptation and 
provocation, is one of the greatest of moral achievements; and 
any game which tends unmistakably to develop such an ability 
cannot be regarded as destitute of moral power. 

So much, I think, may be said with confidence. As to how 
many counterbalancing evils there may be in the system of inter- 
collegiate games, as at present conducted, there is here no space 
to consider. That those evils are neither few nor small, ought, 
I think, to be freely conceded. But whether they ought to be 
met with a ‘policy of temperance or with a policy of total absti- 
nence, is a question about which even wise men may honestly 
and earnestly differ. 

CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 
45 





A POLITICAL PARADOX. 


WE have not yet reached the point in current history at 
which it becomes ridiculous to all readers to speak of the 
Republican Party as the party of “all the virtues.” The Honor- 
able Mr. Morse, of Massachusetts, of continental reputation as 
manufacturer of a superior article of stove blacking, who owes to 
his successful diligence in that humble but honest calling the 
honor of occupying in the Fifty-first Congress the seat once held 
by John Quincy Adams, has recently, at a temperately-coavivial 
meeting of puritan clergy and laity, illustrated the high tone of 
piety to be found in the Republican Party by the instances of 
the Postmaster-General’s Bible class and of President Harrison’s 
family prayers on a railroad train. It is a tacit, but none the 
less proud, challenge to the Democratic Party to show the like. 
And, indeed, as we run over in our mind the list of Democratic 
leaders in this part of the country, beginning with Governor Hill 


and General Butler, and imagine them entered for a competition 


of this sort, it is evident that the point is well taken. Senator 
Hoar, one of the finest of whose many noble qualities is his 
moral courage, has not shrunk from challenging the world to 
witness the comparison in detail, summing it up thus: 


‘*The men who do the work of piety and charity in our churches, the 
men who administer our school systems, the men who own and till their 
own farms, the men who perform skilled labor in the shops, the soldiers, 
the men who went to the war and stayed all through, the men who paid 
the debt and kept the currency sound and saved the nation’s honor, the 
men who saved the country in war and have made it worth living in in 
peace, commonly and as a rule, by the natural law of their being, find their 
place in the Republican Party; while the old slave-owner and slave-driver, 
the saloon-keeper, the ballot-box stuffer, the Kuklux, the criminal class of 
the great cities, the men whocannot read or write, commonly and as a rule, 
by the natural law of their being, find their congenial place in the Demo- 
cratic Party.” 


Looking beyond the horizon that shuts in the venerable Sen- 
ator’s honestly self-complacent survey, we find his general rule 
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subject to a sudden and sharp geographical limitation. South of 
a certain line, we find that, excepting a few exotics, ‘“ commonly 
and as a rule, by the natural law of their being,” honest, intelli- 
gent, and decent people do with great unanimity abstain from 
voting the Republican ticket, which is chiefly supported, among 
them, by a class of people whose moral qualities are symbolized 
by such names as Moses and Mahone. So that in just the mea- 
sure in which Senator Hoar’s “rule” of political classification 
prevails within the field of his somewhat provincial vision, we 
have this truly miserable condition of parties in the country at 
large: that the intelligent and virtuous citizens on each side of 
an east-and-west line are politically confederated with the ras- 
cal demagogues and their ignorant or vicious followers on the 
other side. If we apply the gauge suggested by the Honorable 
Elijah Morse, the contrast is not less vivid. It may well be 
doubted whether the prayers of President Harrison or Mr. Wan- 
amaker are equal in any mensurable sign of energy to those of 
the Democratic Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, of the Methodist 
persuasion; or whether Senator Hoar’s own position as official 
champion of sound theology, wounded in the house of its friends 
at Andover, is not far below those giddy heights of orthodoxy 
which are as the “native heath” of the humblest Southern Pres- 
byterian congressman. 

But all this is by the way. After whatever deductions for 
the partisan complacency of the Republican and for the local en- 
vironment of the Massachusetts man, and after the still more 
serious deductions for the quality of the Independent and Mug- 
wump defections, there does still remain a large measure of truth 
in Senator Hoar’s characterization of the Republican Party. In 
the States in which it is dominant or has any chance of dominat- 
ing, it is, on the whole, as compared with its antagonist party, 
made up of the best elements of society. 


This being the fact, how does it come about—can any one 
explain it on any known principle of human nature?—that on 
the principal questions on which the two parties stand in opposi- 
tion or in contrast, the course of the Republican Party is the 
more offensive to the kno.n and recognized sentiments of the 
best citizens? That it is so, is evident on comparing the course 
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of the two parties; 1, on the related but not identical questions of 
reduction of revenue, and reduction of exorbitant imposts upon 
trade; 2, on pension robberies; 3, on civil-service reform; 4, in 
the nomination of candidates. 

1. Those classes of society described by Senator Hoar as 


‘ 


composing the Republican Party, are “commonly and as a rule, 
by the natural law of their being,” stoutly opposed, on grounds 
of justice and expediency and public morality, to the policy of 
exacting from the people vast annual sums of money of which 
the government has no need and for which it has no legitimate 
and honest use. Men who have studied the principles of politi- 
‘al economy in academies and universities, who have learned 
from the New Testament a philanthropy broader than mere 
nationalism, or even who have felt the liberalizing effect of 
world-wide commercial relations, tend “by the natural law of 
their being” to favor an abatement of severe and discouraging 
imposts upon trade. They may be all wrong, but that is the 
way the current of their conviction sets. And it is the directly 
opposite course to that which is persistently, obstinately pursued, 
rebus in arduis, haud secus in bonis, by the Republican Party. 
The piling up of fat surpluses, the maintenance of artificial and 
arbitrary hinderances to one man’s business and favors to another 
man’s—this is a policy which commends itself to political “ bum- 
mers” and treasury thieves; to men who, producing nothing 
themselves, speculate on the fluctuations of other people’s indus- 
try; to betters on elections and “operators” in the lobby; in 
short, to Senator Hoar’s typical Democrat; and yet this is the 
policy which the Democratic Party seems to be opposing with an 
honorable constancy. 

2. As to pensions, the intelligent and upright and patriotic 
citizen has very clear and definite opinions. He is in favor of gen- 
erous provision for indemnifying by a comfortable support all 
those who suffer from disabilities incurred in the military ser- 
vice of the country. He knows, and boasts with patriotic pride, 
that in general the Union soldiers of the late war are prosperous 


and successful citizens above the average of their neighbors, and 
he is not in favor of dishonoring them by gratuities extorted 
from other men’s pockets. He knows also that the Union ser- 
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vice, especially toward the close of the war, was disgraced by no 
small percentage of mere mercenaries, who entered it for no 
other motive than the enormous bounties and great prices for 


substitutes, and who are now leading the clamor for more money 


to pay for their disinterested patriotism. And the intelligent and 
virtuous citizen who “ tills his own farm ” and minds his own busi- 
ness and is not a candidate for office, does not, so far as we are 
acquainted with him, find himself impelled by a “ natural law of 
his being” to pay out any more hundreds of millions to this 
class of patriots, or to build any more palaces in Washington 
for their greedy and unscrupulous agents. ‘The real soldiers, 
‘the men who went to the war and stayed all through,” feel the 
indignity of being classed with such as these, even when the 
shining offer of a share in the plunder of the treasury influences 
them to connive at schemes that they do not approve. And 
yet, strangely enough, the policy of generously pensioning all 
soldiers for disabilities incurred in the service, with reasonable 
safeguards against fraud on the treasury, has been carried out 
with exemplary fidelity by the party which represents “the old 
slave-driver, the ballot-box stuffer, the Kuklux, the criminal, 
and the illiterate”; while the party of the church folk, the 
schoolmasters, the thrifty farmers, and the skilled mechanics has 
distinguished itself by enormous and demoralizing schemes of 
spoliation, in which hundreds of millions have been worse than 
wasted and hundreds of millions more are now in jeopardy; and 
its restoration to power was celebrated for months by a carnival 
of thievery in the very offices of the government. 

3. If there is any point on which the ideal Republican of Sen- 
ator Hoar is profoundly and intensely convinced, in opposition 
to his typical Democratic “ saloon-keeper and ballot-box stuffer,” 
it is that of taking the civil service out of partisan politics, mak- 
ing it no more available for the purchase or reward of election- 
eering services, and devoting it unreservedly, in a business-like 
way, to the fulfillment of public duties. If any tenet can be 
named as characteristic of the intelligent and virtuous private 
citizen, distinguishing him from the unprincipled saloon-keeping, 
ballot-box stuffing political gambler, it is this of civil-service 
reform. On this subject the practical record of neither party is 
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immaculate. Both parties have made public professions of 
adhesion to the principles of this reform, and both have fallen 
short of their professions under the temptations of power. Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration, in its later months, lapsed painfully 
from the resolute faithfulness with which it began. But at its 
worst estate, his administration was like the driven snow in com- 
parison with the shameful corruption with which the post-office 
* patronage ”” has been handled by those two eminent Presby- 
terian elders, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Wanamaker, from the mo- 
ment that they gripped the reins. Curious, is it not, that the 
party of the saloon-keepers and ballot-box stuffers should have 
given us, in this respect, a comparatively honest administration ; 
while the party of the elders and deacons, in defiance of its 
formal pledges and of the solemn obtestations of its presidential 
candidate on the floor of the Senate, should so have renewed 
the shame of the worst days of the Republic? No punctilious- 
ness in family prayers, not a lifetime of labor in the Sunday 
school, can undo or outdo one hundredth part of the demorali- 
zation that has been wrought by this treachery to public duty. 
And yet the fact remains that at the North, to a very con 


siderable extent, the Republican Party is the party of the best 
and most intelligent people, and the Democratic Party is the 
party of—well, of the second-best. 


4. One more illustration of this curious political paradox will 
suflice before proceeding to study the explanation of it. It is 
found in the matter of national nominations. We will go back 
to the conventions of 1884, when the Republican Party was cer- 
tainly numerically stronger in the boasted elements of education, 
morality, and piety than it has been since, and the Democratic 
Party certainly not less weak. For not Senator Hoar himself 
will venture to deny that the Mugwump and Independent defec- 
tion then impending included the best of these typically Repub- 
lican virtues. The question before the Republican convention 
was between nominating Mr. Blaine and nominating somebody 
else. Now it cannot be truly said that Mr. Blaine is the darling 
of the educated and religious circles of the nation. If there is 
anything that the quiet, intelligent patriot who is Mr. Hoar’s 
typical Republican abhors and detests from the bottom of his 
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heart, it is a professional machine politician. But Mr. Blaine is 
more than a machine politician. His political friends might 
claim for him, with justice, that he is the machine incarnate. 
The shouters, the gushers, the heelers and strikers, the election 
gamblers, the caucus-packers, and (if such may be imagined to 
exist in the Republican Party) the saloon-keepers and _ ballot-box 
stuffers, were all for Blaine, “ by the natural law of their being ”’; 
and those quiet, patriotic citizens who mind their churches and 
their schools, their own farms and their skilled labor, were for 
somebody else—for almost anybody else. But the eminently 
respectable Republican Party, in convention assembled, went on 
and nominated for president their least respectable politician; 
while the Democratic Party, made up of such materials as Mr. 
Hoar has described, proceeded to nominate a man who had no 
distinction in public life except that of being an inflexibly incor- 
rupt executive officer. 

Space fails, but not material, for additional instances of the 
same sort. Evidently, they are not casual; they occur according 
to a recondite law of “social physics” that seems to have es- 
caped the attention of writers on polity, and that may be thus 
formulated : 

When elections are close, the course of a political party is in- 
versely as the character of its members. 

And the reason that underlies this law is by no means past 
finding out. It reveals itself to a very slight study of the case. 
The course of a party is determined, not by its members, but by 
its leaders; and the course of the leaders, in close elections, is 
determined, not by their personal preferences or convictions, but 
by that necessity that is superior to Jove himself. The neces- 
sity in this case, is the necessity of getting votes; and the policy 
and the nominations of the party are adjusted by the leaders, not 
to obtain the votes that they are sure of already, but to obtain 
the votes that they have not got. Two classes of voters are con- 
sidered with respectful attention by the party engineers in the 
councils for adjusting the platform and the candidates to each 
other, and both to the exigences of the approaching campaign: 
first, the voters they hope to win; secondly, the voters they are 
afraid they may lose. There is no one whose views and prefer- 
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ences are so utterly unimportant, at such a time, as the man who 
“belongs to the party,” and whose vote is a dead certainty any 
way. In spite of his fidelity at primaries and his constancy at 
the polls in supporting the regular ticket, or rather because of 
these, he does not count. Let it be understood that he, with his 
friends, has once bolted—not merely threatened to bolt —and that 
there is serious danger of his bolting again, and he will have his 
full share of influence in the party councils. The movements of 
these political armies are determined neither by the rank and file 
nor by the ostensible leaders, but sometimes by their guerillas, 


and sometimes by their mendicant hangers-on. Given a “ party 


of moral ideas” that holds the assured allegiance of the great 
mass of good citizens, and retains by a precarious tenure a tail 
of vicious and mercenary camp-followers, and “the tail will wag 
the dog,” until the managers have notice in some practical form 
from the good citizens that they also mean to be uncertain in 
their allegiance. Until that time, the course of the party will be 
determined by its vicious element, and the outside world will 
look on and try to guess how it is that a party made up, in the 
main, of such excellent and honest people, can have such a 
scoundrel policy. On the other hand, a party of vicious and 
corrupt antecedents, strong in the drilled obedience of great 
blocks of illiterate voters, sure of the unswerving allegiance of 
“the Kuklux and the criminal, the saloon-keeper and the ballot- 
box stuffer,” and that needs nothing to put itself into power but 
to win over a few thousand conscientious voters, will put up faith- 
ful and upright men as candidates, and give the country an honest 
administration, while all the world looks on and wonders why.\\ 

An important corollary deducible from this argument is this 
rule of practical politics: 

The way to influence your party is to get outside of it. 

This is contrary to the maxim so earnestly inculcated upon 
us by experienced politicians, with reiteration to the point of 
fatigue, that the duty of good men, in order to keep politics 
sweet and healthy, is always to attend the primary meetings, and 
to keep their place in the party ranks. We have just seen that 
this is the way to have no influence whatever with either party. 
One party has no hopes of you, and the other has no fears. In 
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the French idiom, you have simply “effaced yourself.” But 
once climb over the party fence and stand unmistakably outside 
in the open, and it will be different. Your late party associates 
will not like it. They will make lamentation over you: “why 

ill he throw himself away?” They will even vilipend you 

ider a name taken from Eliot’s Indian version of Genesis 

‘xvi., 15. But whenever a close election comes on, they will 
io anything in reason to meet your views. You will have far 
more influence over the primary meeting by staying away from 
it, than you ever had by attending it. 

A lively illustration of this way of influencing a party is found 
by contrasting the impotent struggle of Mr. Curtis and his friends 
inside of the Republican Party, against the nomination of Mr. 
Blaine, in the convention of 1884, with the invisible, inaudible, 
hut none the less supremely dominant, influence of Mr. Curtis 
and his friends from outside of the party, in the convention of 
1888, after it had been found out by experiment that the Mug- 
vump would not merely talk about bolting, but might some- 
ies, under adequate provocation, actually bolt. “ For behold 

iis self-same thing, what carefulness it wrought in them, yea, 
vhat clearing of themselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what 
fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what re- 
enge!” How men’s hearts flowed together in the nomination 
of a man who had opposed the pension thieves from his place 
in the Senate, who had called God to witness his heart’s devo- 
tion to the principles of civil-service reform, and whose posi- 
tion as a Presbyterian elder forbade the suspicion that he could 
be false to such an obtestation. Doubtless the sympathizers 
with Mr. Curtis who remained in the Republican ranks felt 
weakened by the retirement of himself and his friends. They 


know now that the mere fact of such a defection, suggesting pos- 
sible defections in the future, has added tenfold to their strength. 
By just so far as the intelligent and patriotic vote has strength of 
character to keep itself, in any considerable number, genuinely 
independent, free of mortgage to either party, it will hold under 
bond for good behavior, not one great party only, but two. 


LEONARD WooLsEy Bacon. 





THE IMMIGRANT’S ANSWER. 


THE questions whether immigration shall be encouraged or 
restricted, and whether naturalization shall be made more diffi- 
cult or not, must be considered both from a political and from 


an industrial point of view; and in each case it is necessary to 
glance back and see what have been the character, the conduct, 
and the political leaning of the immigrant, and what he has done 
to develop and enrich our country. Has he been law-abiding, in- 
dustrious, and patriotic, and is the government indebted to him 
for anything; or is it a case of a spoilt pauper child housed, fed, 


and clothed in a fine Christian uniform, all at the expense of 
native Americans, and to no purpose? 

We will look at the political side first, and, as our space is 
limited, we will go back only to 1860, calling attention, however, 
to the fact that up to that time, no matter from what cause, the 
immigration had been almost entirely to the northern and free 
States, and not to the slave States, as will be seen by the figures 
about to be given. These, when carefully examined in connec- 
tion with election returns, will show that but for the assistance 
of the immigrant the election of Abraham Lincoln as president 
of the United States would have been an impossibility, and that 
had the cry, “America for the Americans,” prevailed at an 
earlier period of our history, the nineteenth century would never 
have seen the great free republic we see, and the shadow of 
millions of slaves would to-day darken and curse the continent. 

I will cite no doubtful authority, but will take as a basis the 
United States census of 1860. The total population of the 
States was 31,183,744, of whom 4,099,152 were foreign-born, and 
of the latter only 216,730 were to be found in all the eleven 
States which seceded. The remaining States had a total popula- 
tion of 22,318,997, of whom 3,882,422, or a little over one sixth, 
were actually foreign-born. To these we must add. their chil- 
dren, who, though native-born, yet as a rule held the same views, 
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were controlled by the same motives and influences, spoke the 
same language, and generally acted with their elders; who, in 
short, for all practical purposes, and especially for our purpose, 
must be treated as a part of the immigrant population. If we 
add two children for each foreign-born person, we find that fully 
one half of the population in the States that remained true to 
the Union, consisted of the foreign-born and their children, and 
was made up chiefly of Germans, Scandinavians, and Irish. 

The Scandinavians have always nearly to a man voted the 
Republican ticket. The Germans, likewise, were nearly all Re- 
publicans. In fact, the States having either a large Scandinavian 
or a large German population have been distinguished as the 
banner Republican States. Notably is this true of Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Michigan, which havea large Scandinavian 
population; and of Llinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, which have 
a very large German population. The Irish more generally voted 
the Democratic ticket, but were not united; and in New York, 
where they were most numerous, they have repeatedly given the 
Republican ticket substantial aid. Taking the States in detail, 
Iowa had a total population of 674,918. Of these, 106,077, or 
about one sixth, were foreign-born, and nearly all were Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, who to a man voted the Republican 
ticket. The total vote cast for president in Iowa in 1860 was 
128,331, of which Lincoln received 70,409, giving him a plurality 
over Douglas of 15,298. Now, if simply the actual foreign-born 
vote had been left out, it would have amounted to one sixth of 
the whole, or 21,388. These would nearly all have been taken 
from Lincoln’s vote, which would thus be reduced to less than 
50,000, leaving to Douglas a plurality of over 5,000; and if, in- 
stead of subtracting only the foreign-born vote, we were to sub- 
tract the vote which for our purpose must be regarded as immi- 
grant, Lincoln’s vote would be reduced to less than 40,000. 

Wisconsin had a total population of 775,881. Of these, 276,- 
967, ora little over 85 per cent., were foreign-born, nearly all Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, and they supported the Republican 
ticket. The total vote of Wisconsin in that year was 152,180, of 
which Lincoln received 86,110, giving him a plurality over 
Douglas of 21,089. Now, if the foreign-born vote were omitted, 
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the total vote would be reduced by about 35 per cent., or 52,- 
263; and nearly the whole of this would have to be deducted 
from Lincoln’s vote, thus not only wiping out his plurality, but 
giving Douglas a plurality of nearly 30,000—this by deducting 
only the actual foreign-born vote, and not the additional vote 
which, as we have seen, should be included. 

Michigan had in that year a total population of 749,118. Of 
these, 149,098, or about one fifth, were foreign-born, nearly all 
Scandinavians, Hollanders, and Germans, and almost solidly Re 
publican. The total vote of Michigan was 154,747, of which 
Lincoln received 88,480, giving him a plurality over Douglas of 
23,423. If the foreign-born vote, amounting to about one fifth, 
or 81,000, be left out, nearly all the loss must fall upon Lincoln’s 
vote, giving Douglas a plurality. 

Illinois had a population of 1,711,951,of whom 324,648, or 
almost one fifth, were foreign-born. Of these, 87,573 were Irish, 
the remainder nearly all Germans and Scandinavians, adherents 
of the Republican Party. Of the total vote of Lllinois, 338,693, 
Lincoln received 172,161, giving him a plurality over Douglas of 
11,946. If the actual foreign-born vote is to be eliminated, 
that reduces the total nearly one fifth, or upward of 66,000. 
Supposing the Irish foreign-born vote to have been solidly Dem- 
ocratic, which it was not, about 40,000 would still have to be 
deducted from Lincoln's vote; this would not only wipe out his 
plurality, but would give a very large plurality to Douglas. 

Ohio’s population was 2,339,500. Of these, 328,249, or about 
one seventh, were foreign-born; 76,826 being Irish, and the re- 
mainder mostly Germans, who as a rule were Republicans. The 
total vote of Ohio was 442,441, of which Lincoln received 221,610 


oro 


—a plurality over Douglas of 34,378. If the foreign-born vote 
had been omitted, the total would have been reduced by nearly 
one seventh, or about 63,200. Assuming that most of the Irish 
were Democrats and voted for Douglas, nearly 50,000 votes would 
still have to be deducted from Mr. Lincoln’s total, which would 
give the State to Douglas. 

These five States alone are sufficient to demonstrate the situa- 
tion; for if Lincoln had lost them and carried the other States in 


the Republican column, he would have had only 129 electoral 
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votes, while he needed 151. But the facts are that in every 
State carried by Lincoln there was a large foreign population, 
which was mostly, and in some States entirely, Republican, and 
whick continued to be Republican down to a very recent date; 
and if the vote of this class had been omitted in 1860, it would 
have reduced Lincoln’s vote to such an extent as to defeat him 
in most of the States that he carried. I am speaking only of 
the foreign-born voters; but, as already shown, to these should 
be added a large percentage of the people who, although native- 
born, are of foreign-born parentage, and must be considered with 
them in viewing the general political course of immigrants. It 
is an indisputable fact that the vote of the naturalized citizen 
and of his son, has been a most powerful and indispensable 
factor in giving the Republican Party the control of the govern- 
ment; and even to-day its power and popularity are greatest in 
those States in which there is a large naturalized vote. 

The eleven States that in 1861 hoisted the flag of seces- 
sion, had a population of 8,726,644. Of these, only 216,730, or 
about 23 per cent., were foreign-born, and they were subsequently 
found to be Unionists. The men who sought to destroy our in- 
stitutions, who proclaimed the principle of inequality, who in- 
sisted that the strong have a divine right to the fruit of the poor 
man’s labor, and who, finally, fired upon the flag of the Repub- 
lic, were not only Americans, but they were the sons of Ameri- 
cans; while, on the other hand, the heavy German population of 
northern Kentucky and of Missouri, by their adherence to the 
Union, turned the scale and prevented two great States from 
giving their powerful aid to the Confederacy. The great major- 
ity of those that were Americans and sons of Americans in these 
States, were in favor of secession. Then, when the war began, 
those northern States that had the largest foreign-born popula- 
tion furnished the largest quota of soldiers to the Union armies. 
Even Missouri contributed nearly 200,000 men, although it was | 
the scene of repeated raids, during which a portion of its popula- 
tion, called by the southern leaders “damned Dutch Unionists,” 
was made to pay dearly for its patriotism. The records of the 
War Department show that of the 2,678,967 men that from first 
to last were enlisted in the Union armies, 494,900 were entered 
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on the records as of foreign nationality. No doubt some of 
these were native-born, but not very many, for as a rule the 
native-born recruits spoke the English language and were booked 
as Americans. How many of these there were we cannot tell 
exactly, but considering the fact that nearly half of the popula- 
tion was of foreign nationality, and that recruits generally came 
from the common people, there is no question but that one half of 
the men who enlisted in the Union armies were either foreign- 
born or of foreign-born parentage. These would not have been 
here to enter our armies but for immigration, and better soldiers 
never marched to the music of war. There is not a swamp or 
field or dark ravine where treason made a stand, but is covered 
with the graves of Germans and of Scandinavians who died for 
the principle of equal rights. Though the Irish more generally 
voted the Democratic ticket, yet their patriotism was prompt to 
respond to the call of their adopted country, and there is not a 
battlefield where blood was shed for the Union that has not the 
bones of Irishmen rotting upon it. 

Again, material resources are as necessary for the prosecution 
of a great war as are men, for the latter can do nothing without 
equipment, food, arms, and munitions of war. When the rebel- 
lion collapsed, the South had yet large armies of men, but its 
resources were exhausted. It had no shoes, no food, no arms for 
its soldiers. It had not within all its boundaries sufficient 
ammunition to fight a great battle. The North, on the contrary, 
had yet inexhaustible resources, for which it was largely in- 
debted to the sober, steady, intelligent industry and frugality of 
its immigrant population; for those States in which this popula- 
tion was the largest were found to possess the best agriculture, 
the finest cities, the most shops, the largest factories, and the 
fullest warehouses. Further, the labor of building the great rail- 


way systems of our land, which are so necessary for the develop- 
ment of a country and for the rapid concentration of men and 
material in time of war, was almost entirely done by these people. 

Now, if Kentucky and Missouri had joined the Confederacy, 
and if the northern States had not possessed the incalculable 


strength in both men and material resources that they got 
through the naturalized citizen and his children, they would not 
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only have been unable to subdue the South, but they would 
have been unable successfully to resist southern aggression; and 
some southern colonel would to-day be calling the roll of his slaves 
in the shadow of Bunker Hill monument, for the country could 
not permanently have remained part slave and part free. 

I do not wish in any manner to belittle the great achieve- 
ments of the native Americans of the North; I am simply direct- 
ing attention to the fact that, standing alone, they could not have 
elected Lincoln, could not have successfully resisted southern 
aggression, and could not have put down the rebellion; and that 
it was the naturalized citizen and his children who, by joining 
hands with them, turned the scale in favor of the ideas and the 
institutions of the North, and thus directly helped to shape the 
destiny of our country. 

In this connection, I wish to call attention to the remarkable 
historical fact that the great political party of the country that 
held out a friendly hand to the immigrant, and that favored 
and secured liberal naturalization laws, so that the new-comer 
could, in a reasonable time, become a citizen and voter, has been 
all along opposed and repeatedly defeated by these very natural- 
ized voters; while, on the other hand, the great political party— 
first Federal, then Whig, and lastly Republican—from whose 
ranks has always come the opposition to a liberal naturalization 
law and to making the new-comer a voter, and from whose ranks 
to-day comes with increasing frequency the cry of “America for 
the Americans,” is the very party which has all along received 
by far the greater portion of this naturalized vote, was enabled 
by the aid of this very vote to keep control of the government 
for over a quarter of a century, and to-day is in power by the 
aid of this vote. 

The one political party can truthfully say to the great ma- 
jority of the naturalized voters: “I did what I could to give you 
the franchise, and you have constantly used that franchise to 
defeat me’’; while the other political party might truthfully say 
to the same people: “From my ranks has come all the oppo- 
sition to you, and it is from my ranks that to-day comes the de- 
mand for restrictive naturalization laws; and in return for this 
treatment you have stood faithfully by me, have kept me in 
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power, and have given office and honors to some of the very men 
who opposed and slandered you.” It is incomprehensible why 
opposition to making a voter of the immigrant should come from 
members of the Republican Party. 

If we look at the question in still another light, it will be 
found that in those States which have the largest naturalized 
vote, and in which this has been a potent factor, there are more 
churches, more libraries, more schools, better schools, and more 
general intelligence than are to be found in those States where 
the people are not only American-born, but are the children of 
American-born parents. As arule, the poor among the immi- 
grants have more education, are more industrious, and are more 
used to continuous hard work than are the poor among native 
Americans, and consequently they generally succeed in making 
a living, while the latter frequently fail. 

It has been charged against the naturalized citizen that he 
has, at different times, engaged in riots and disturbed social 
order; but in most of these cases it will be found that as many 
American-born as foreign-born have participated, the fact being 
that nationality has nothing to do with the matter, but that the 
disturbance grows out of industrial or political excitement. But 
even if this were not so, it does not lie in the mouth of an 
American to make this charge, for the most disgraceful acts of 
riot and mob violence that stain our annals were committed, not 
by the foreign-born in their rags, but by Americans dressed in 
broadcloth; and that not in a Dutch or an Irish settlement, but 
in the streets of Boston. This mob, known in history as the 
broadcloth mob, was diabolical in its fury, and sought to tear 
William Lloyd Garrison to pieces, not over a question of star- 
vation wages, not to avenge an act of injustice and oppression, 
but simply because he had dared to proclaim that no man can 
have a right of property in another human being. If there 
have been mobs and riots among the foreign-born in our country, 

they were nothing but impotent protests, by ignorant though 
honest people, against that rapacious greed which took the 
bread they toiled for away from their children’s mouths, while 
the broadcloth American Boston mob shrieked for the life of the 
man who dared to advocate human freedom. 
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I have been speaking, be it noted, of the immigrant who 
came of his own accord to our shores, with the purpose of re- 


nouncing forever his foreign allegiance, and swearing fealty to 
the Republic. I do not include assisted paupers, habitual crimi- 
nals, or laborers, whether yellow or white, brought over under 
contract to supplant and drive out American workmen, both 
native-born and naturalized. Against these classes our gates 
should be closed. 

Coming now to the question, Shall naturalization be made 
more difficult? I ask: Why should it be? Does the history of 
the past furnish any reason for such legislation? If yea, what is 
it? If nay, then why begin now? If these people are to live 
here, they should be a part of us, and should be made to feel that 
they have an interest in public affairs. To have a large foreign 
population among us and to deprive it of the right of citizenship 
with all its privileges, would be to create jealousies, discontent, 
and, in short, the conditions which in time must produce disturb- 
ances, and in a critical juncture might endanger our political ex- 
istence. We have seen that but for the vote and the influence 
of the naturalized citizen, Lincoln could not have been elected, 
and that the destiny of our country must have been different. 

But suppose this were not so; if the laws had prohibited a 
foreigner who had made his home among us, from becoming a 
citizen, and if the millions of foreigners in this country that had 
accumulated property and acquired local influence had found 
themselves compelled to obey the laws and to pay taxes to sup- 
port our institutions, while they had no voice in making those 
laws, in levying the taxes, or in managing those institutions, 
would they not have been discontented and secretly hostile to 
the government which thus treated them; and is it at all proba- 
ble that when that government was attacked either they or their 
sons would have rushed to its defense? 

The idea of limiting the franchise is not new. Wherever and 
whenever there have been men who thanked God that they were 
not like their fellows, it has been advocated, and wherever it 
has been tried, it has been a failure. It is simply the dying echo 
of aristocracy, and is inimical to the spirit of our institutions. 


Van Buren earned the gratitude of all true republicans by strik- 
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ing it out of the Constitution of New York. There are yeta 
few States in which a vestige of it remains; but it will be found 
that these States march not in the van, but with the lumber 
wagons of civilization. 

It is frequently said that the people who come here are, as 
a rule, ignorant, and know nothing about our institutions, and 
therefore should not be permitted to vote after a residence of 
only five years; that they cannot act intelligently, and will sim- 
ply be tools for crafty politicians to use at the expense of good 
government. Now, if the premises were true, the conclusions 
might seem plausible; and were it a matter of speculation only, 
they would perhaps be accepted. But the premises are false. 
Besides, this is no longer a matter of argument. We have had 
a century's experience, and this must decide the question. If the 
vote of these people has in the main been marked by ignorance 
and been cast against beneficial measures and good government, 
then the charge must be accepted as true; on the other hand, if 
their vote has in the main been on the side of right and justice 
and good government, then the charge must be treated as being 
not only groundless, but a slander. We have already seen that 
the great majority of these votes has steadfastly been cast for 
the men and the measures which, for a quarter of a century, have 
shaped the destiny of this nation; surely, no voice from the 
Republican Party will declare that they were wrong. This being 
so, no Republican should be permitted to make the charge of 
ignorance against a class of voters who helped to support these 
men and these measures, and without whose support the success 
of the latter would have been impossible. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that the so- 
called scholar is not the most intelligent, the most reliable, or 
the safest guide in public affairs. The great Selden was not jok- 
ing when he affirmed that “No man is wiser for his learning, 
and no fool is a perfect fool until he learns Latin”; and Wendell 
Phillips was in dead earnest when he said: 


** Book learning does not make five per cent. of that mass of common 
sense that runs the world, transacts its business, secures its progress, trebles 
its power over nature, works out in the long run a rough average justice, 
wears away the world’s restraints, and lifts off its burdens. Two thirds of 
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the inventions that enable France to double the world’s sunshine, and make 
old and new England the workshops of the world, did not come from col- 
leges or from minds trained in the schools of science, but struggled.up from 
the irrepressible instinct of untrained natural power. Her workshops, not 
her colleges, made England for a while the mistress of the world, and the 
hardest job her workman had was to make Oxford willing he should work 
his wonders, . . . Liberty and civilization are only fragments of rights 
wrung from the strong hands of wealth and book learning ; almost all the 
great truths relating tosociety were not the result of scholarly meditation, 
but have been first heard in the solemn protests of martyred patriotism and 
the loud cries of crushed and starving labor. When common sense and 
the common people had stereotyped a principle into a statute, then book 
men came to explain how it was discovered.” * 

I will add only that years ago, when the book men both 
North and South were learnedly demonstrating that slavery was 
a divine institution, these common people from foreign shores 
simply said, “It is wrong for one man to get another man’s labor 
for nothing,” and then took sides, not with the powerful and 
wealthy, but with the party that was then the object of ridicule 
because it dared say that slavery was wrong. The history of 
this country demonstrates that the common people are swayed 
by a patriotic instinct or impulse in favor of the right—something 
which cannot be said of the wealthy, or of the book man. 

I know that occasionally the local government of a large city 
is cited to prove the ignorance of the naturalized voter; but 
only a superficial observer will make this assertion. This ques- 
tion has been examined by some of the ablest men of America 
and of Europe, and they all agree that the cause of bad govern- 
ment at times in cities is partisanship and the saloon. And the 
saloon owes its power to the fact that it is courted by the local 
leaders of both political parties; each political party is ready and 
eager to make any combination which will enable it to defeat its 
opponent. 

When the rich and the educated divide themselves up almost 
equally between the two great parties, and one half vote the 
Democratic ticket and the other half vote the Republican ticket; 
if then the naturalized voters, or, if you please, the common peo- 
ple, come along and part vote the Republican ticket, the re- 
mainder the Democratic ticket, it is both nonsensical and dis- 


* Wendell Phillips on ‘‘ The Scholar in the Republic.” 
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honest to say that the result, no matter what it is, is due to the 
ignorance of the voters. Such a charge could be truthfully 
made only if substantially all the well-informed and the pro- 
perty-holding classes were to range themselves on one side, and 
the ignorant people on the other, and the latter were to carry 
the day and run things badly. But so long as the rich and 
the educated partisan in the Republican Party will resort to 
any means to carry an election, and will stand in line with all 
classes of voters on that side, while the Democratic partisan does 
the same thing on the other side, the result must be attributed 
to a party and not toaclass. There never was a dishonest gov- 
ernment in any city in this country that did not come into power 
by the assistance of a large class of voters who not only were in- 
telligent, but who boasted of American ancestry. And it is safe 
to say that there never will be one; for partisan feeling seems to 
blind men who are otherwise intelligent, fair, and honest, so that 
four out of five of the prominent and intelligent men in each 
political party will rather see their party win with men who are 
dishonest and unfit, than see the opposite party win with honest 
and competent men. And, strange as it may seem, the man who 


comes to the polls in his carriage is, as a rule, more narrow and 
more bigoted than the poor man who has to lose half a day's 


wages in order to vote. 

There is an objection to further immigration that at first 
blush seems plausible, namely, that it increases the competition 
among the unskilled laborers, who already find it impossible to 
maintain their families in a manner becoming even the humblest 
American citizen. Ocean travel has become cheap, safe, and 
speedy, and many European countries are overpopulated. These 
people are aware that in from two to three weeks they can go 
from the place of their birth to almost any part of the United 
States. They have heard of this country, and have an exagger- 
ated idea of its advantages; and the question naturally suggests 
itself: If these people are permitted to come, will that not reduce 
the unskilled laborer to the condition of the European laborer; 
and to avoid this, would it not be better to prevent any more 
people from landing upon our shores? To aman who sympa- 
thizes with the American unskilled laborer, whether native-born 
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or naturalized, in his hopeless condition, this argument, I repeat, 
at first seems plausible; but aside from the impossibility of en- 
forcing such an exclusive policy along our sea coasts and 4,000 
miles of border crossed everywhere by railroads, there are insur- 
mountable objections to it. First, it. is contrary to the spirit of 
the age, and to the law of human development and the highest / 
civilization, which require the freest intercourse possible, not 
only between men, but between nations; and no people ever yet 
profited in the long run by pursuing a policy at variance with 
this law. Secondly, it could be but a temporary expedient of 
such doubtful character that any great nation must hesitate to 
adopt it. Thirdly, it would be so decidedly narrow and provin- 
cial that, aside from its effect upon ourselves, we cannot take 
such a position in the face of the world. The truth is that the 
labor question is becoming more urgent, and the condition of the 
laborer is improving as fast in Europe as in this country; and 
the only hope of the laborer for the future lies in united action, 
not alone in one country, but throughout the civilized world. 
This united action will be brought about much more quickly by 
unity of interest, free intercourse, and friendly co-operation, than 
would be possible if we were to isolate ourselves. In fact, it is 
only by this intercourse that the laboring masses can be so edu- 
cated as to enable them to stand together, and by united action 
secure justice for themselves and their children; while isolation 
would prevent the spread of intelligence, make united action im- 
possible, and thus put any great achievement out of the question. 
Besides, the American laborer does not suffer very much 
from competition with the immigrant who comes of his own voli- 
tion. The latter, coming here to improve his condition and that 
of his family, soon joins his American brother, and asks wages 
which will at least enable him to do this. But the condition of 
the laborer has been made deplorable by the importation of ship- 
loads of men under contract. These do not come with the mo- 
tives or with the ambition of the class we have been considering; 
they have no thought of becoming citizens, but are practically 
slaves, who will work for wages upon which the American 
laborer cannot exist. Agents for large corporations are con- 
stantly importing them. Steamship companies, to get the passage 
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money paid by American employers, bring them over by the 
thousand, so that many great centers of industry in the East 
have been filled with them, and the American laborer is being 
crowded out. Both the native-born and the naturalized laborer 
have been almost driven out of the great State of Pennsylvania 
by these importations. True, there is a law against such con- 
tracts, but it is a dead letter; so that we have in this country the 
strange spectacle of the government keeping up the price of a 
great many articles by shutting out foreign competition, and at 
the same time permitting the manufacturers of these articles to 
import the pauper laborers of Europe to produce them. 

But this is not natural immigration; and whether the people 
thus brought be Chinese, Hungarian, Polish, or British paupers, 
they should be excluded; but natural immigration should not be 
interfered with. Free circulation of the blood is necessary to a 
healthy growth, whether of an individual or of a nation, and any 
restriction of the natural processes arrests development and en- 
feebles both body and mind. Thousands of years ago the cry, 
“China for the Chinese,” prevailed, and became a law in one of 
the richest quarters of the globe, among a people that had already 
a high civilization. From that time their faces have been turned 
backward, and they have simply been worshiping the shades of 
their fathers; and yet there are in this age and in this country 
men who would have us practice Chinese statesmanship. 


JOHN P. ALTGELD. 
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Kings may come and kings may go, princes may die and 
heirs apparent may be born like meaner folk, dynasties may fall 
and ministries may change; but one thing goes on forever and 
one person is the true Immortal—the power of Mrs. Grundy 
never fails and Mrs. Grundy herself never dies. Twin sister to 
Mrs. Partington, but of a sterner type, Mrs. Grundy is the tutelary 
deity of opposition and negation. She is the culminating point 
of the conservative element, and denies all good in change of 
any kind. The world as it was when she first took its im- 
press, is the world as it ought always to remain; and the moral 
forces which molded her were the last expression of the truth of 
things. To go back beyond her time and into her mother’s, 
would be to lose by restriction; to go forward with her daughters, 
is to lose still more by the looseness of expansion. A fossil repre- 
sents the long past; corruption is the doom of the near future. 
That moment of her own experience when life was young and 
Plancus was consul, was the only time of perfect development. 
Hence, all new thoughts, all new views of human duties, all 
further enlargement of political bases, all changes in religious 
sentiment by philosophic application or scientific discoveries, are 
strictly tabooed by her as the very superfluity of naughtiness, 
and false from start to finish. 

In the same way she taboos all new fashions in dress, house- 
hold management, social arrangements. Being new, they are 
therefore abhorrent. When time has through familiarity effaced 
the impression of strangeness, and she has become tardily recon- 
ciled to the things which she so fiercely denounced in their in- 
ception, she repeats the process and falls foul of the next change 
as she fell foul of the last. She never learns by experience; 
and of all the lessons of life taught by experience, to that of the 
necessity for change Mrs. Grundy gives least heed. 

In the matter of fashions in dress, Mrs. Grundy is emphati- 
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cally a tartar. She sees nothing ridiculous in the extravagances 
of her own youth, though her mother’s short waists, skimpy 
skirts, and sandal shoes arouse her scorn sure enough. She girds 
at the girls of to-day for their Rubens hats and camel’s humps, 
but forgets her own spoon bonnet and bell-shaped crinoline. 
She dressed her hair after the pattern of a moufflon’s ears; they 
friz theirs like the curly fronts of the young bulls of the Mar- 
emma, or like that splendid creature that Virgil took for his 
bee hive. In reality there is not a pin to choose between the 
two if we come to classic grace of outline. The curly front 
is the more piquant; the lopping ears are the more sentimental ; 
and both fall far short of the severe majesty of Juno or the ex- 
quisite grace of the Clytie. But when first the young bulls’ 
fronts came dancing along, Mrs. Grundy received them with an 
air of indignant virtue, as of one whose higher morality was 
more than a little strained and offended. In process of time she 
adopted the fashion herself; and wig-makers drive a roaring trade 
in curled gray toupets for the converted objector who once 
classed together the wearing of a fringe and that kind of friv- 
olity the edge of which overlaps impropriety. 

Mrs. Grundy is the impersonation of the higher morality— 
the impersonation and the guardian. No cat scents out a mouse 
with more keenness of detection, no truffle-hunter unearths his 
underground fungus with more precision, than the keenness and 
precision with which she finds out the hidden sin where others 
see only futility or, at the broadest, folly. All life is to her as 
it were embroidered over with secret designs whereof she knows 
the occult meaning; and a kind of diabolical telepathy is ever at 
work between young people, more especially between those of 
the opposite sexes. Mrs. Grundy does not believe in innocence. 
She relegates to the Horse Marines and the nursery all stories of 
‘undesignedness and absence of intention, and would as soon 
give credence to the old fairy tales of her own childhood as to 
the simplicity in thought and conduct claimed by the boys and 
girls of the period. To her mind, more nuts have maggots in the 
kernel than are whole and wholesome fruit; and where do you 
find a peach with its bloom intact? She makes the grand mis- 
take always made by suspicious elders, that of crediting the 
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young with their own knowledge of results and their own experi- 
ence as to the interpretation put on appearances; and she adds 
the correlative, that of overlooking the unconsciousness of in- 
nocence. For even granting that the concealed root-work of 
certain actions is instinct, that root-work is unsuspected by the 
innocent whose flowers have no poison in their petals. Mrs. 
Grundy thinks otherwise. Mrs. Grundy always does think 
otherwise. And the young who come under the lash of her 
tongue have not an inch of unbruised flesh left in the whole of 
their moral being. 

Mrs. Grundy understands nothing of the law of proportion. 
As an ethical artist, her brush is too “juicy” and she paints too 
heavily. As the architect of good morals, she builds without 
regard to perspective, and what ought to be her fine lines are as 
thick as those which make the foundations and the supports. 
She has been known to condemn the iconoclast in head-gear who 
strolled along the lane on a summer’s evening with only a vail 
over her head and never a hat or bonnet, quite as severely as 
she condemned the flouter of appearances who might be often 
seen in public without her husband and with her handsome 
neighbor. Walking out a couple of miles from home with only 
a vail tied under her chin! Mrs. Grundy’s sense of propriety was 
shocked, and she “ gave it”’ to the sinner roundly. Where were 
things going to if such as this was to be the fashion? Where 
indeed! straight away to the very pit of destruction. As for 
that other offender who was to be seen prancing around without 
her husband and escorted by her handsome neighbor: no mat- 
ter that Aer husband did not object and Ais wife was her bosom 
friend; what an abominable thing! what a sinful shame and 
burning scandal! Mrs. Grundy’s nose went into the air, and she 
sniffed as vigorously as the lady’s famous “ brach,” when he first 
winded and then ran down the unsuspecting quarry, and laid it 
quivering at the feet of the fair huntress. 

She puts her crooked old fingers into every person’s pie, and 
offers to pick in concert the bones she has no business to touch 
at all. She is the universal Mrs. Putter-to-rights, and no man’s 
dog must bark out of tune with the sol-fa she has intoned. She 
regulates, or seeks to regulate, all science, all art, all literature. 
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She is the measure of truth, the standard of proficiency. If dis- 
coveries are made which shake old faiths in their simple integ- 
rity and give a new gloss to ancient readings, Mrs. Grundy 
flourishes the sanbenito of the defunct Inquisition, and only re- 
grets that she cannot clap it on the shoulders of the heretics, 
with the fire and faggot to follow. She does what she can in the 
service of vested faiths and consecrated ignorance; but she does 
not do much to stop the spread of knowledge which she holds to 
be fraught with dangers compared to which Nihilism is a play- 
thing, but which the enlightened know is the key of the king- 
dom of heaven. In art she will have nothing that is not nice, 
pretty, tame, and commonplace. She discountenances all but the 
merest superficiality of intention, and understands only things 
with the most trite and trivial meaning. The nude is, as we 
know, her great béte noire, and she cannot understand the need 
of students’ drawing the human body from nature, or the ob- 
ligation laid on women painters to know something about the 
bones, the muscles, or the outlines of the figures they repre- 
sent. As a subject, tragedy is unfit for art, she says. Realism 
is ugly and vulgar—or “improper,” which is worse. The 
smooth, simpering, pink-and-white commonplaces of life, and 
landscapes that are like the things she sees every day—these 
are what she patronizes; and with her ferule she raps pretty 
smartly the knuckles of the insurgents who think otherwise. 
So in literature. No deep emotion, no picture of the warring of 
human nature with social obligations, of the struggle of life with 
fate, of the fiery lava of pascion overflowing the appointed 
bounds, of the sordid miseries of the poor, of the conflict of faith 
and doubt, of principles which clash and jar with realities—noth- 
ing of all this is allowed on her book-shelves. She indorses only 
well-conducted little dramas, where the obstacles to happiness 
are no bigger than straws, and where love conquers in the end 
and every one is satisfied. This is her norm for fiction. In 
history she demands rigid Bowdlerism of details, which yet are 
as integral to the time as the literature, and as much part of the 
picture as the costumes; also the suppression of new readings in- 
convenient to established theories and destructive of time-honored 
prepossessions. This is Mrs. Grundy in the worlds of art and 
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literature; and in spite of the rebel forces that oppose her, she 
commands a larger army of willing recruits, and her army is 
the better disciplined of the two. ‘“ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say?” is still the word of power that controls outspoken ten- 
dencies and subversive impulses, and her frown is the modern 
form of the Dread Avengers who once pursued Orestes. 

In the larger things of life she has been of incalculable mis- 
chief. Like the toad which squatted by the ear of Eve, she was 
the viewless Influence that whispered Galileo’s condemnation 
to the sacred jury appointed to try him and pronounce on his 
innocence or guilt, on the truth or falsehood of his theory. She 
burnt Giordano Bruno. The early experimental philosophers 
she accused of the black art and dealings with the devil. She 
hanged innocent men and women in batches as sorcerers and 
witches, because those who doubted were too much afraid of her 
to advocate openly or ridicule freely. She still seeks to discredit 
all modern philosophers by branding them as infidels; and when 
Darwin broke loose from her school and scoured the wide plain 
of Nature on his own account, she beat her shrill alarm and 
called on her faithful followers to denounce this audacious 
insurgent who presumed to discover a law she had not indorsed. 
In the courts of kings she ranks republicanism as a sin of equal 
blackness with that of Judas. Conversely, as the great goddess 
watching over a republic, she allows of no good in a man who 
wears a crown instead of a hat. Whatever is, is right, where 
she holds rule, and change is the law of nature and history 
that she repudiates and excludes from her “ digest.” 

For all this, Mrs. Grundy has her uses. All things have their 
uses, even “the gray lump of mottled clamminess” at the foot 
of the lily stalks, even the vulture and the four-footed conquer- 
ors in the jungle. Without her to keep things taut and ship- 
shape, society would have a tendency to sprawl and slop over 
not conducive to true beauty of form. If there were no standard 
there would be no order; and, like an army composed wholly of 
captainless Bashi Bazouks, society without a standard would 
be a mass of dissociated atoms in which no two would coalesce. 
It would be a rabble rout and not an orderly assembly. It would 
be also without rest. Endless experiments would take the place 
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of fixed rules, and no two Edwins and Angelinas woald have 
quite the same pattern in the tie that made them one. There 
would be, too, no standard for good breeding, and politeness 
would be according to each man’s conception and desires. It is 
only the fear of Mrs. Grundy, inculcated and called education, 
that prevents a lazy man from going to a smart evening recep- 
tion in his morning smoking suit; just as it is Mrs. Grundy her- 
self who insists on the nakedness of undress for a Court after- 
noon in March. If there were no Mrs. Grundy, we should have 
our returned adventurers and explorers turning up at my lady’s 
receptions in shirt sleeves and belted waists, boots up to the 
knee, and a rakish sombrero set well over the eyes—more pic- 
turesque than many of the figures at a fancy ball, but not ex- 
actly in line with one’s inherited ideas of fitness. Were it not 
for Mrs. Grundy, fathers and mothers would be at a greater dis- 
count than they are even now; and experience would be still 
more inoperative than it is at present to check the wild desires 
of inexperience. As the social ship would have never an ap- 
pointed steersman nor a recognized captain, if she were deposed, 
so would each little individual canoe have to encounter both 
surf and shallows without the help of a pilot, a chart, or a com- 
pass. Decidedly she has her uses, though like fire and water 
and other things necessary for the life of man, she is better as « 
force to be used than as a power to command, The power of 
attraction, the cohesive power which keeps things together, is 
one we cannot do without; but if it had not its opposite, the 
power of repulsion and of change, we should be all like so many 
mummies, so many Frederic Barbarossas, sleeping in the cavern 
just as we were centuries ago, instead of walking on the glad 
earth above, getting rid of our selves every seven years or so. 
When reproached with her obstructiveness, and set face to 
face with the necessary law of change, movement, evolution, 
Mrs. Grundy defends herself by an analogy: she is like the drag 
on the wheel. Now the drag presupposes that the coach is tear- 
ing down hill and does what it can to check the rapid pace, of 
which the end is destruction and a general upset into the ditch. 
So be it. But suppose the coach is traveling up hill, and there 
is no ditch at the top, but a freer and broader platform, where 
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the view is wider and the air fresher, what then? Do we want 
the drag to keep us back? Are we not sufficiently heavily 
laden as things are? Is not that uphill pull against the natural 
forces of ignorance and inertness, trial enough without the fur- 
ther hinderance of a quite unnecessary drag? If, instead of 
Mrs. Grundy and her well-disciplined army pulling back, all 
their strength went to pushing forward, humanity would have 
reached the further hights long ages ago, and the force which has 
been expended in overcoming resistance would have accumulated 
for still further progress. 

Mrs. Grundy may ramp and rave as she will, but things must 
change. New views of common duties have to take the place of 
the old theories of personal rights, and those who have been ex- 
cluded from the benefits of equal association have now to be ad- 
mitted. Labor, as well as capital, has to be considered, and Mrs, 
Grundy has to be made to learn that the life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment. This is a hard lesson to her, poor 
old starched soul! for, running through all the mazes of her 
thoughts is the profound belief that money is superior to hu- 
manity, and that he who pays wages hires slaves; hence, that 
the whole duty of the hired is industry and obedience, and 
that their sin of sins is discontent, their crime of crimes to take 
active measures to obtain better terms. New views in religion 
must also come from the further extension of scientific knowl- 
edge. This she has already acknowledged in the fact that she 
has commissioned some of her alumni to set forth schemes of 
reconcilement which shall save both terms, and serve the two 
masters of orthodox faith and scientific investigation with im- 
partial fidelity. Of “destructive exegesis” she will not hear. 
A patchwork, blending old and new together, is more to her 
mind, Changes in social habits, too, she will find herself com- 
pelled to accept. Already she has been driven from point to 
point, grumbling, scolding, striking out, but ever forced to yield. 
The strict authority of parents over their children has been grad- 
ually relaxed, from the days when the father had the right of 
ordering the whole life of his sons and daughters, to the pres- 
ent time, when he is scarcely permitted to advise the one or con- 
trol the other. There may be some of us who side here a little 
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with the old obstructive; who think that modesty, reverence, 
and the willing obedience of comparative ignorance are virtues 
not so much honored in their breach as in their observance. 
We may not want to see the free use of the “nips and bobs and 
pinches ” by which sweet Lady Jane Grey was coerced ; nor to re- 
erect a Bastille where a lettre de cachet would lodge for an indefi- 
nite period a refractory or an inconvenient son; nor to re-es- 
tablish the power which gave a child in its cradle in marriage 
to another in swaddling clothes, or which forced a reluctant 
daughter into a loathed man’s arms or the dread seclusion of a 
convent. All this we can dispense with, and Mrs. Grundy her- 
self does not wish to see it restored. But we fancy we could do 
with a little more respect, a little more reverence, and a trifle 
less independence than is the fashion among our young people. 
The lack of all this we’ regard, not as the sign of advancement, 
but rather of the decay of this state of civilization—the senility 
of society. We do not like to be the advocatus diaboli ; but even 
Mrs, Grundy has some good in her, and is not altogether useless ! 
Also, we do not think she is quite amiss in her disapprobation of 
the feminine cigar. Sweet ruddy lips will not be quite so fresh 
and sweet when fevered by the heat and tainted with the scent 
of tobacco. That, however, is a matter of opinion, and Mrs. 
Grundy may sniff her hardest, but if the women choose to take 
to nicotine, not all the sniffs in the world will prevent them. For 
the women, who are in part Mrs. Grundy’s most devoted adher- 
ents, are also in part her most intractable rebels, and 
** When they will, you may depend on’t ; 
And when they won’t they won’t, and there’s an end on’t.” 


So that here we come to the uncertain, indeterminate, phantas- 
magoric, and relative conclusion to which all reasoning on human 
life leads us. In some things Mrs. Grundy is a saving grace; in 
others she is an obstructive disaster. Like the color of the cha- 
meleon, her character is determined by her surroundings; and 
she is beautiful or the reverse according to her direction and 
environment. 


Euviza Lynn Linton. 
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In a letter which lies before me, I find this sentence from the 
pen of the manager of the Madison Square Theatre, New York: 
“T am sorry to say that the numerous plays submitted to me 
every year are all, or nearly all, totally defective in construction.” 
Critics of a pessimistic turn of mind may find here food for lugu- 
brious rumination upon the decadence of the American drama, 
the decay of art, the corruption of taste, and the general decline 
and fall of the creative imagination; and I cannot find it in 
my heart to deny them this sweet sorrow. Yet I may be per- 
mitted to remark that, to me personally, the sentence above 
quoted seems the most hopeful sign of a renaissance in our drama 
that has so far appeared on a very dark and lowering horizon. If 
we may interpret Mr. Palmer's silence upon other features of the 
plays submitted to him as meaning that construction is their only 
weak point, the outlook is certainly encouraging. If he had 
said, “‘ these plays show no originality,” or “the characterization 
is feeble,” or “the plots are all stolen from the French,” then 
there might have appeared just reason for lamentation and de- 
spair; but a knowledge of construction, as everybody knows who 
has had any practical experience in writing plays, is something 
that almost any one can become proficient in by a reasonable out- 
lay of time and studious application. It sustains to the art of 
play-writing much the same relation that grammar sustains to 
oratory. An ungrammatical orator may be in possession of a 
fine voice, much personal magnetism, a bold imagination, and an 
impressive manner, but he can never hope for a permanent place 
in the roll of great orators until his verbs and nouns agree in 
number and his prepositions are followed by the objective case 
of the personal pronoun. 

Now, the art of dramatic construction, at least as regards its 
rudiments, is not much more difficult to acquire than the laws of 
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English grammar. I suppose almost any professional reader of 
plays will admit, in those occasional bursts of confidence that 
come to even the most adamantine of us, that a considerable pro- 
portion of the manuscripts upon which he has had to pass sentence 
of death, were actually of a higher order of merit than the few that 
were elected to live their brief life upon the stage; that is, they 
were brighter, fresher, more original, richer in dramatic material. 
The only objection to them was that they could not be played. 
They violated the traditions and conventions of modern histri- 
onics. They forgot that the stage has limitations. They disre- 
garded the most sacred laws of theatrical ensemble—movement 
and shading. “Enters” were unprepared for; “exits” were 
arbitrary and without effect. Principal characters were left for 
whole agonizing moments with nothing to say, to do, or to hint 
at. In short, these playwrights failed for the simple reason that 
they tried to write plays before they had learned even the alphabet 
of dramatic construction. 

A play, regarded analytically from the standpoint of con- 
struction alone, separates into six distinct parts sustaining definite 
and necessary relations to each other. These are: 1, the theme, 
or motive; 2, the story; 3, the plot; 4, the situations; 5, the 
dramatic action; 6, the stage setting, or scene plots. 

1. Every play worthy of the name embodies a theme, which 
should be clearly exposed from the outset. This is so important 
that I do not hesitate to say that a play which has neither theme 
nor motive (a distinction that will be explained further on), 
however interesting or well-constructed it may be, lacks the 
fundamental principle of art. Upon the nature of this theme 
must depend, to a great extent, the character of the play itself. 
The theme is like the central framework around which a statue 
is modeled, permitting an infinite variety of modifications, yet 
forcing upon the work of art certain general lines of contour. 

Although the theme is the first thing to consider in the analy- 
sis of a play, its actual importance depends, to some extent, upon 
whether or not it carries along with it what I have chosen to call 
a “motive.” Just the meaning in which this word is employed, 
as well as the distinction between theme and motive, may be 
made plain by an illustration. 
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Suppose the theme to be the exposition of the workings of 
the passion of jealousy in the breast of our hero. What will be 
the character of the play to which this theme will best adapt it- 
self? bviously, jealousy may be of many grades. It may be 
noble and dignified, based upon true love and a high sense of 
honor, or it may be mean, selfish, and debasing. In the first in- 
stance, the character of the play will be serious, and we shall 
have a tragedy, or that form of mediated tragedy which the 
French call drame and the Germans Schauspiel, but for which the 
English have as yet no convenient and distinctive title. In 
such case the theme must embody a motive; that is, it must 
tend to reach a certain conclusion, it must solve a problem, 
it must with earnest intention go down deep into the study of 
human nature and trace to its necessary conclusion the work- 
ing of the forces involved in the tragic conflict under the condi- 
tions imposed by the nature of the plot. 

Take again the same theme, and let the author simply poise 
and pose, but not actually discuss, a petty or contemptible form 
of jealousy. Now there need no longer be any motive connected 
with the theme. A conclusion may still be reached, but if this 
exposition is not the object actually aimed at by the dramatist, 
all motive, in the meaning of the word here employed, disappears 
from the theme. In fact, the theme itself is reduced to a matter 
of secondary importance. We are here in the realm of light 
comedy, the farce, the drama of incident and manners. In a 
tragedy, or drame, the theme is a serious part of the play; it is 
seriously discussed, and the play must reach a serious conclusion. 
In the comedy, or farce, the theme is touched with light and 
careless hand. It settles no question, stirs no deep-seated pas- 
sions; it is merely an indea upon which to base the play. In 
the first case, the author has a motive; in the second, he simply 
has a theme, in the most limited sense of the word. 

To make this distinction between theme and motive still 
clearer, let us compare the Othello of Shakespeare with the Sga- 
narelle of Moliére. Othello murders Desdemona, and yet, owing 
to the very nature of his jealousy and the circumstances under 
which it is aroused, we pity rather than censure him. We feel 


that his crime was loving “ not wisely but too well”; and as the 
47 
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curtain falls on the last act, a sentiment of admiration for the 
unhappy man rises in the audience’s heart. Sganarelle is also 
the victim of the green-eyed monster, but his heart remains un- 
touched. His anxiety creates mirth instead of sympathy; and, 
while he is only a self-deceived husband, the audience would 
almost rejoice were his cause for jealousy better grounded. 

In Shakespeare's conception and exposition of jealousy there 
is a motive; in Moliére’s the motive disappears, leaving only an 
idea, upon which the author builds a comic play. Had Othello 
been Sganarelle and Sganarelle been Othello, both plays would 
have been ill-conceived. The one called for a tragedy, the other 
fora comedy. In both plays the theme is virtually the same, 
with only this difference, that Othello’s jealousy lays hold upon 
the man’s whole nature, while Sganarelle’s merely plays upon the 
surface. Othello suffers profoundly; Sganarelle is simply pee- 
vish and fretful. Strange as it may seem, Sganarelle has, taking 
appearances into account, more cause for actual jealousy than 
Othello, and yet Sganarelle’s sentiments are a secondary feature 
of the play. His anxiety is simply amusing. The moment we 
are made to understand that Othello begins to have doubts as 
to Desdemona’s fidelity, we know something awful will occur. 
Whatever may take place, Sganarelle’s jealousy will break forth 
only in ridiculous and amusing speeches, his amour propre alone 
being at stake. Othello loves Desdemona; that is his excuse 
for killing her. Sganarelle loves himself, and regards his wife’s 
supposed transference of affection as a personal insult. Othello’s 
jealousy becomes rooted in his heart from the very first insin- 
uation made by Iago, and when the root is torn out the bleeding 
heart comes with it. The former is a caprice, the latter a pas- 
sion. A caprice may make a good theme; the study and analysis 
of a passion must embody a motive within the theme. 

2. The story of the prospective play next claims our atten- 
tion. We may suppose the young dramatist to have a notebook 
filled with sketches of stories suggested by his reading, by con- 
versations, by experience, and expanded by his own imagination. 
Which one shall he choose? It must be noted that not all good 
stories can be dramatized. The first thing to consider is this, 
how much shall be acted, and how much shall be narrated. 
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The essence of a play, as every writer from Aristotle down 
has been careful to premise, is, of course, action; but narration 
(using the word in a somewhat technical sense) is after all a legit- 
imate feature of the drama, and in fact is never absolutely dis- 
pensed with. The term narvation may properly be applied, first, 
to any speeches of considcrable length relating to something that 
is supposed to have occurred before the action begins; and, sec- 
ondly, to speeches of any length which suspend, as it were, the 
action of the play for a moment in order to clear up a point upon 
which the story, or plot, turns. Upon the proportion of required 
narration to possible action, depends the adaptability of the story 
to the ends of dramatization; that is, the more there is to tell in 
the story, the less there will be to act, and the poorer it will be 
in dramatic possibilitics. The best stories for dramatic purposes 
require few presuppositions, and those of a character capable of 
being implied, rather than demanding explicit statement. 

A very common practice in the writing of plays at the pres- 
ent day is to make the first and the last act explanatory. This 
must be considered a defect, for in such cases the first act is usu- 
ally a mere introduction with little or no action, and the last is a 
kind of post scriptum added to foregone conclusions. As a rule, 
the more action called for in the first and last acts, the better the 
story. Furthermore, the story should be of such a character 
that it can be symmetrically developed under the dramatic form. 
It must not be a mere series of knots in a string, nor a literary 
sky rocket, fizzing for a few minutes at the start, then suddenly 
shooting upward to its resplendent climax, only to go out in 
utter darkness and annihilation. The former style befits the 
modern realistic novel; the latter will serve for a brilliant short 
story. The characteristic of the drama is its regular, harmonious 
growth. In a play of five acts, for example, the first should 
present the intrigue, or plot, and the theme, through the intro- 
duction of the characters. The second act should clearly expose 
the theme of the play, already partly introduced or hinted at in 
the first act. The third act calls for the complications which 
tie the knot. The fourth act should prepare the means of unray- 
eling the complications of the preceding act or acts. Finally, 
the fifth act should no longer discuss, but reconcile without 
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arresting, the dramatic action, the conflict involved in the theme. 
Of course, act must follow act in logical succession, but nowhere 
should this condition be more rigidly observed than in the rela- 
tions between acts four and five. 

The kind of narration of which I. have spoken thus far is, 
then, something to be avoided, or at least reduced to the smallest 
possible compass. There are, however, other narrative elements 
capable of great dramatic effectiveness if properly employed. 
These may be classed under the following heads: a, the mono- 
logue; }, the “apart;” c, the “aside.” 

a. In most modern plays, monologues are principally em- 
ployed to enlighten the audience upon matters not easily con- 
veyed in the way of action. They are the pitfalls of young and 
inexperienced playwrights, who are forever attempting to crowd 
into a monologue whatever they cannot compel their characters 
to utter in dialogue; nor do the old hands at the trade come off 
altogether blameless of this subterfuge. Used in moderation, 
the ‘monologue may be made very effective; but the beginner 
will do well to pass it by on the other side, reserving it as a last 
resource in surmounting what proves to be an otherwise insuper- 
able obstacle to the action of the drama. Monologues, aparts, 
and asides are purely dramatic conventionalities. The condi- 
tions under which the characters would actually speak aloud to 
themselves are usually absent at the moment the speech is deliv- 
ered. We may, indeed, as Lamb suggests in the case of Shake- 
speare, suppose the speech to be merely thought, not spoken; but 
in that case one might as well go the whole Lamb and relegate 
the play to the closet altogether. It is better to accept the mono- 
logue, the apart, and the aside as unavoidable defects resulting 
from the limitations of the stage, and to accept the convention- 
ality as we accept the unfleshly whiteness of marble statues. For 
my own part, Shakespeare’s monologues, when ably presented 
upon the stage, excite in me none of that irritation which runs 
through Elia’s charming essay. The “To be, or not to be,” for 
example, is spoken by Hamlet to himself and not to the audi- 
ence. The strange melancholy of Hamlet, bordering on insanity, 
stands out better through this monologue, in which Hamlet 
analyzes his own sentiments in solitude, than would have been 
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the case had Shakespeare attempted to convey the same idea by 
means of dialogue. 

Monologues fitting so well into the action of the play are very 
rare in modern dramatic writings. Were we to read at random 
a dozen or more monologues of the best modern plays, we should 
find, in at least half of them, passages like these: ‘“ Now, what 
would you do under such circumstances?” “There! I told you 
so’’—“ you” meaning the audience, which is thus consulted and 
made to take, as it were, an active part in the progress of the 
play. Such monologues are inartistic, and should be left to the 
base uses of the low comedian. 

b. The apart is little more than a short monologue, its 
distinctive characteristic being that it occurs in the midst of a 
dialogue. It is at the same time something separate from the 
dialogue itself, and yet a potent factor in the total representative 
effect. An affirmative sentence, for instance, may be made to 
convey to the audience a negative meaning, by prefixing or 
suffixing a significant apart. Thus the unctuous villain: “ In- 
deed, sir, you may depend upon me—[apart] to pull the wool 
over your eyes.” Here the audience is presented with two 
contradictory ideas, the first belonging to the story proper, the 
second to the plot. The apart is intended for the audience; 
the audience alone is supposed to hear it. Nevertheless, an 
apart should never be addressed directly to the audience. As 
was said of the monologue, to address the audience directly 
is to consider it, as a body, an acting agent in the play. On the 
whole, the apart is to be used sparingly. If I may thus state it, 
the apart should be an unnoticed means of reading the heart 
or mind of the character that makes use of it. The audience 
should hear an apart and understand its value, and yet not be 
conscious how and when this additional information was given. 
To attain this end, two rules must be observed. In the first 
place, the apart should be worded in such a way that it will 
not obtrude upon the consciousness of the audience as an appeal 
to its interest or sympathy. In the second place, the actor, in 
delivering the apart, should address his own inner consciousness, 
the invisible shades of his ancestors, an imaginary totem in the 
“flies "—in fact, anything except the audience before him. 
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c. The aside is of much the same nature as.the apart. It 
is likewise intended for the audience only; but it differs from the 
apart proper in that it is addressed to a character on the stage, is 
heard by him and by the audience, but is supposed not to be 
heard by the other character or characters also present on the 
stage. All that has been said of the apart is true of the aside. 

The combination of the apart and the aside is very commonly 
abused. Who that has read a score of greenish young plays (for 
money; I would not needlessly rasp the memory of the poor 
wretch who has read that many for love), does not have night- 
marish recollections of passages like the following: 

Present, the inevitable Ingénue and the dastardly Villain, to whom 
enters the Hero. 

VILLAIN [Aside to Ingénue.]—He comes! [Apart.] but to his destruc- 
tion! [Aloud.] My girl, mark well yon stranger ; [Aside to Ingénue.] he 
is your enemy of whom I erstwhile spoke. [Apart.] Poor dupe! 

Ingénue [Apart.]—My bursting heart! [Aloud.] Mark Studley! Can it 
be! [Aside to Villain.] He, he here! 

Hero [To Ingénue.]|—My own lost love. [Apart.] But who is this 
swarthy-visaged idiot by her side? [Aside to Ingénue.] This stranger? 

Ingénue [To Hero.]—Touch me not! [Apart.] My heart is breaking! 
[Aside to Villain.] Do not leave me, etc., etc. 


8. The plot, which I shall take up next in order, is the knot, 
or intrigue, of the story. No story, it is perhaps superfluous to 
say, should be thought of as dramatic material unless it has a 
good plot. At least one requirement of such a story is that it 
must comprise a complication of incidents unfolded by unex- 
pected means. As the question of plot is very closely related 


“situation,” the two 


to what is called in dramatic construction 
may be discussed together. 

4. The words “situation,” “ tableau,” and “scene” are often 
used loosely, and are not infrequently mistaken one for an- 
other. To be precise, a situation depends on, or is the conse- 
quence of, an enter. A tableau is a division sometimes made 
in an act. It is introduced by a change of scene, and closed by 
the falling of the curtain. The shifting of scenery during the 
progress of an act brings about, in the English meaning of the 
word, a scene, the curtain not going down. Those who are 
familiar with French plays in the original, will not need to be 
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told that the French word scéne means what I have already de- 
fined as situation. In general, it is better for the amateur to let 
tableaux alone. A play is not expected to require more than 
two hours for its actual performance. If a play be a four-act 
play, the acts, when possible, should be of equal length. It is, 
however, not an uncommon thing that the first act is longer 
than the second or third, and that the fourth act is the shortest. 
An act, then, does not often consume over half an hour in its 
performance; and, in consequence, if it be divided into tableaux, 
the tableaux will necessarily be very short. To be sure, if 
each tableau contain a strong climax, the interest in the act 
will be intensified rather than lessened. But the play will be 
“choppy,” and the artistic affect of the whole cannot but suffer. 
Tableaux find their most appropriate sphere of usefulness in 
plays of a spectacular order. There the eye is as much interested 
as the ear. Whatever be the character of the play, the rule now 
commonly accepted is that the curtain shall not rise more than 
five times, either for acts or tableaux. 

If we now pass to the meaning of the word scene in the 
English sense of the term, that is, the portion of an act marked 
by the shifting of the scenery, we shall arrive at very much the 
same conclusion. Without digging up the law of the unity of 
place, one may insist that the changing of the location of the 
story necessitates, at times, a considerable amount of brain effort 
to keep track of the plot. Scenes, necessarily short, constantly 
introducing new characters, illustrating various phases of the 
story, all within the compass of one act, complicate the action to 
such an extent that the audience becomes nervous and bewildered. 

As was stated above, a situation in a play is brought about 
by means of an enter. As a rule, no character should be 
brought upon the stage during the action of the play unless he 
have some business there. The first thing, then, to consider in 
the matter of an enter, is the logical appearance of the charac- 
ters. This seems a very simple and unessential particular, and 
yet there is nothing in play-writing so hard to bring about 
as first-rate enters—unless it be first-rate exits. The usual “ Ah, 
here he comes,” is the first mark of the tiro; and it may be 
said in evidence of the statement just made concerning the 
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difficulty of providing good enters, that the most experienced 
dramatists are often straitened to find some substitute for the 
hackneyed expression above quoted. 

One or more characters are usually on the stage as the curtain 
rises on the first act, but every enter thereafter should be care- 
fully prepared for. In the course of a play, every re-enter 
should be the consequence of an exit, the one being the logi- 
cal outcome of the other. It stands to reason that every exit 
should likewise be prepared for. Every time a character appears 
on the stage something should, by his very appearance, be added 
to the plot or story. Upon this condition depends in great 
measure the strength of the situation, situations being strong in 
proportion to the importance attached in the plot to the appear- 
ance or non-appearance of certain characters at certain given 
times. The strongest situation of an act should be the last. 
The whole action of the act must rise in force, as it were, step by 
step, to the final situation, and bring about a tableau, in a new 
meaning of the word, that is, a stage picture. 

One word more, concerning the plot alone. The concluding 
argument, or event, in a play may be foreshadowed from the very 
outset of the first act, but the means the author purposes to use 
to arrive at this end must not be foreseen. In such cases the 
author’s constructive ability will consist in complicating the plot 
up to the limits of the average comprehension. His object, in 
spite of an apparently certain end, must be to stimulate in the 
audience a feeling of doubt and anxiety. The best plots, from 
the point of view of construction, are those that apparently resist 
solution until the last situation in the last act. Plots of this 
kind are especially adapted for comedies and light plays in gen- 
eral. In plays of a psychological character the plot is not as 
important a thing as the story, but in most plays the plot is the 
more important of the two. 

5. The word “action,” as applied to the drama, means about 
what it does in ordinary speech; that is, movement, incident, the 
doing of something. It may be used, however, in two senses, 
referring either to the incidents of the story as it appears on paper, 
or to the movement of the actors upon the stage. In the latter 
acceptation, action includes the sermo corporis, the language of 
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the body, in whatever manner it may find expression, whether 
by gesture, facial movement, posture, ordumb show. The mean- 
ing given above to the term dramatic action is not the one com- 
monly accepted. In dramatic writings the action of a play gen- 
erally refers to the action, or movement, of the story alone. 

The old French classical drama insisted not only on the 
“unity of action,” but also on the “unity of time” and the 
“unity of place.” In the modern drama the unity of time and 
the unity of place have practically been dispensed with; the 
unity of action, however, is still and must remain a powerful fac- 
tor in dramatic art. 

‘«* Unity of action’ means that the drama must not represent more than 
one action in the development of the story. This will be better understood 
by comparing ‘ Othello’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ The latter has two 
actions running beside each other, and not meeting until the last scene of 
the fourth act; namely, one between Bassanio and Portia, and one between 
Antonio and Shylock. From this play it may also be learned that the 
critic has no reason for objection, but so much more for admiration, if the 


poet has power enough to preserve the unity of impression although pur- 
suing adouble action.” * 


But this is seldom the case. In most of the modern dramas 


double action is a fault, especially if any psychological develop- 
ment is aimed at. 


As was stated above, the plot and the situations of a play 
bear very close relations to dramatic action. The more the 
plot is complicated, the more opportunities will there be for the 
active development of the story, hence the better the dramatic 
action. The more symmetrical and the more unexpected the 
situations, the greater the movement of the play and the richer 
the possibilities for dramatic action in both meanings of the 
word. The higher the character of the play, the more dramatic 
action there should be in the story itself. A comedy or farce 
need have but little dramatic action in the story proper, but 
demands all the more in the stage movements. The incidents 
of a tragedy, for instance, must bear a very close relation to the 
story, while the incidents of a comedy enhance mostly the comic 
features of the plot and the situations. A story that contains 
little or no dramatic action should not be dramatized. Some of 


* ** Johnson’s Cyclopedia.” 
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the French dramatists, and a well-known novelist of this coun- 
try, have attempted to put on the stage stories of a purely argu- 
mentative character; but their productions, although readable, 
are, in this country especially, devoid of theatrical effectiveness. 
6. The subject of the mse en scéne, or what is commonly 


called “ stage-setting,” is of considerable importance. No one, 
at any rate, should attempt to write a play who does not under- 
stand the stage, in its mechanical features. This subject in- 
volves, moreover, a practical knowledge of playwriting, such as 
can be best obtained through personal acquaintance with the 
actual stage, or by conferring with some one who is learned in 
such matters. It is a topic too vast to be more than hinted at in 
this brief paper, which can only map out the territory of a very 
broad and very interesting department of knowledge. 


ALFRED HENNEQUIN. 
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